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Notes. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE AND HIS 
BOOKS. 


Sm Tomas Browne, when writing his 
* Religio Medici,’ regrets that the work was 
penned in such a place and with such dis- 
advantages that, from the first setting of pen 
unto paper, he had not the assistance of any 
good book whereby to promote his invention 
or relieve his memory. (The ‘ Religio 
Medici’ was written at Shipden Hall, near 
Halifax, about 1635, and Browne was then 
@ young man of 30.) Whether he could have 
said this with truth at any subsequent period 
of his life is extremely doubtful. No one 
who is at all familiar with Browne’s writings 
can fail to be impressed by the extraordinary 
diversity of his interests and the vast range 
of his reading. Unfortunately, no specimens 
of his conversation have been preserved, but 
that he talked books and collected books 
cannot be doubted. He was in easy circum- 
stances, and had ample opportunities for such 
collecting. In his letters he refers again and 
again to the books he was reading, and the 
books he bought and borrowed and lent. 





I have recently had in my hands a copy of 
the sale catalogue of his library, which was 
sold, with that of his son Edward, in London 
in 1711. The books were disposed of by 
Thomas Ballard, bookseller, at the ‘‘ Black 
Boy ”’ Coffee-House in Ave Mary Lane, near 
Ludgate. The sale commenced on 8 Jan., 
1710/11, and was continued every evening 
at 4 o’clock until January 24th, when it was 
concluded. The sale was advertised in The 
Daily Courant on 1 Jan., and daily from 
8 to 24 Jan., with notes stating each day the 
number of the lot with which the sale would 
commence. The books are divided into 
Greek and Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Libri Teutonice et Belgice (including Latin 
books and books in German and Dutch), 
and English books. Altogether the library 
works out at something under 2,500 volumes. 
Of these some 420 are dated after 1682, the 
year of Browne’s death, and must have 
belonged to Edward Browne. 


The catalogue is an extremely interesting 
document. Browne is not an easy writer to 
understand. His references are frequently 
obscure, and it must necessarily be a help to 
us to know what books he used. It brings 
us into very close touch with Browne when 
he refers to a favourite author—Atheneus, 
for instance—to know that it was the edition 
in Greek and Latin of 1612, with notes by J. 
Dalechamp and Isaac Casaubon,* which he 
read and used. It is instructive, too, to have 
further light thrown on Browne’s unquench- 
able love for whatever was odd and out-of- 
the-way. Anything and everything was of 
interest to him. His letters and writings 
are full of unexpected notes and inquiries. 
What stone it was that stoned St. Stephen— 
pebble, flint, or freestone ?» Whether the 
elephant bendeth the knees before and behind 
differently, as Aristotle observeth ;° oes- 
tridges,t East Indian drugs,® sauces and 
pickles,? flying machines,§ King Charles I.’s 
** cassaware or emeu,’" how many thousand 
coaches there were in Mexico,i necromancy, 
witchcraft, and the Philosopher’s Stone— 
these and a hundred other entertaining topics 





® *Athenzi Deipnosophistar. Lib. XV., Gr., Lat., 
_ Not. Jac. Dalechampii et Is. Casauboni,’ 2 vols., 

> *Works,’ ed. Wilkin, 4 vols., 1836, i. 178. 

¢ Id., i. 215. 

4 Td., i. 281, 326-8, 329, 456. 

© Id., i. 246. 

£ Unpublished letter, Sloan MS. 1847, fol. 238. 

* Wilkin, i. 270. 

» Td., i. 281. 

i Id., i. 288. 
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exercised his mind. As might be expected 
with a man of this temperament, the cata- 
logue is full of surprises. There are books 
on theology, astrology, alchemy, and magic ; 
catalogues of auction sales; books on 
Egyptian plants and medicine; a treatise on 
potable gold; dictionaries ; a work on bills 
of exchange ; Acts of Parliament ; books on 
seamanship, travel, coins and medals; a 
description of the Grand Signior’s seraglio ; 
and a tract on the fall of purple rain at 
Brussels in 1647. Browne had a special gift 
for accumulating miscellaneous information. 
How he would have enjoyed ‘ N. & Q.’! 
The books on seamanship—Tim Gadbury’s 
‘ Young Seaman’s Guide,’ 1659 ; Vossius, ‘ On 
the Motion of the Sea and the Wind,’ 1677, 
and others—were no doubt procured for the 
benefit of his sailor son Thomas, of whose 
end so little is known.* Browne’s letters to 
‘* Honest Tom” are full of good advice, and 
contain many references to books. Thomas 
is to inquire after any one who has been to 
Fez, and learn what he can of the present 
state of the place, “which has been so 
familiar in the description of Leo and others.” 
Leo’s ‘Geographical History,’ a record of 
extensive journeyings in Africa, Arabia, 
Persia, Barbary, Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, 
was a very popular book in Browne's day, 
and he makes frequent use of it. In addition 
to the English translation by Porie,° Browne 
appears to have used a Latin version, but 
it is not in the catalogue. Browne, like 
Burton, was especially delighted with the 
study of cosmography. Travel books had a 
tremendous fascination for him, and his book- 
sellers at Norwich seem to have made the 
most of his weakness. He purchased books 
from two booksellers there, William Oliver 
(Wilkin, i. 296) and Geo. Rose (¢d., i. 276). 
In 1663 Oliver was next door to the 
“Castle and Lyon” (H. R. Plomer, ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Booksellers, 1641 to 1667’); later 
his address was next door to the ‘‘ Half Moon 
in the Market Place’ (Arber, ‘Term Cata- 
logues,’ Index). Rose’s London agent was 
tobert Clavell, who, in partnership with John 
Starkey, founded and edited the periodical 
called Mercurius Librarius, which began in 
Michaelmas Term, 1668, and was afterwards 





*® Blundiville’s ‘Exercises,’ 1622, and Moxon’s 
‘Tutor to Astronomy and Geography,’ 1659, which 
are both in the catalogue, were among the books 
poses by Browne to his son (Wilkin, 
i. 118). 

» Wilkin, i. 145. 

© *A Geographical Historie of Africa, written in 
Arabicke by John Leo, a More, borne in Granada 
and brought up in Barbarie,’ translated and 

+, Sollected ky John Porie, 1600. 





succeeded by the Term Catalogues (Arber, 
‘Term Cat.,’ i. vili.). Browne certainly saw 
Clavell’s book lists (Wilkin, i. 308, 330). 
He also purchased books from Martyn at 
“The Bell in 8. Paul’s Church Yard ”’ (id., 
i. 337). Martyn was in partnership with 
Allestry, and succeeded him as publisher to 
the Royal Society. 

Among some new books sent to Browne 
“to vewe ’’ in May, 1682, was 
“a Historie of Athiopia, set out by one 
Ludolphus, and translated into English, and 
nowe published in a thinne folio with some cutts 
in it, especially of some animals, as apes, elephants, 

Cc. 


The book, having been “ vewed,’’ appears 
to have been kept, and is in its place among 
the English folios.*| The English transla- 
tion of Vansleb’s ‘ Description of Egypt” 
Browne seems to have had in 1678,” as soon 
as it appeared. In November and Decem- 
ber, 1679, he was busy with Rycaut’s ‘ Turkish 
History,’ “‘ a very good historie,”’ which his 
daughter Betty read aloud to him. The 
book pleased him so much that he directs 
Edward Browne to purchase a copy at his 
charges so that he may have it always by 
him. ‘Ortellius his Geographie,’ Braun’s 
‘Book of Cities,’ Radziwill’s ‘ Journey to 
Jerusalem,’ translated out of Polish into 
Latin, Moses Pit’s ‘New English Atlas,’ 
1680,° produced at the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, at 2/. a volume—probably the most 
expensive work produced in England at the 
time—together with many others, are touched 
on by Browne in his letters, as with ‘“‘ Book, 
Map, and Card” he follows the journeyings. 
of his two sons, and from his study at Nor- 
wich himself takes knowledge of the estates,. 
empires, and principalities of the great 
world. 

It is quite beyond the ability of the present 
writer to deal at all adequately with Browne’s 
medical books. There are many familiar 


**A New History of Ethiopia,’ &c., by the 
learned Job. Ludolphus, Author of the ‘ Ethiopick 
Lexicon,’ Englished by J. P., 1682. See letter, 
Wilkin, i. 340. 

> «The Present State of Algypt; or, A New 
Relation of a late Voyage into that Kingdom,’ by 
Father Vansleb, R.D. Englished by M. D., B.D., 
1682. See letter to Ed. Browne, Wilkin, i. 221. 

¢ *The History of the Turkish Empire from the 
Year 1623 to the Year 1677... . being a continuation 
of Knolles’ ‘*‘ Turkish History,” 1679.’ See letters, 
Wilkin, i. 268, 272, 275, 276. 

4° ‘Jerosolymitana Peregrinatio Principis Radzi- 
villia Tho. Tretero ex Polonico Sermone in Latin. 
translat.,’ Ant., 1614. 

© Browne had 4 out of 11 vols. He found the 
book ‘‘so long and broad that it becomes un- 
tractable and uneasie to make useof.” See letters, 
Wilkin, i. 293, 338. 
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names in the catalogue: Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicenna, Serapion the Moor, Averrhoes, 
Paracelsus, &ce.; but a detailed account of 
them would be out of place from one who is 
not a member of the faculty. It is, perhaps, 
interesting to be able to record that 
his edition of Dioscorides was _ that 
of 1598, Greek and Latin, by J. A. 
Saracenus, with copious and learned notes.* 
He had also a French translation of the 
famous ‘Commentary’ of Matthiolus.» The 
references in his letters to medical books are 
very numerous. After Edward Browne had 
settled in London he carried on a regular 
correspondence with his father, and fre- 
quently consulted him upon matters con- 
nected with his profession. His father sends 
him long letters full of advice, tells him all the 
local news, and lendshim books. Lacunus’s 
‘Epitome of Galen’ Ed. Browne seems to 
have taken away to London, and there is 
nothing to show that he ever returned it.¢ 
‘ Bartolinus his centuries of rarer observa- 
tions’ must have been a favourite book of 
Browne’s. ‘‘ Mine are in three volumes in 
12mo or small octavo,” he writes. “I 
cannot be without them.’’¢ T. Love Morley’s 
‘De Morbo Epidemico,® ‘a very pretty 
booke,’”’ Browne was reading in August, 
1680; and “Sir Geo. Ent’s booke lately 
printed in answer to Dr. Thurston ’? was in 
his hands in January, 1680, as soon as it was 
published. The ‘De Vulgi Erroribus’ of 
Joubertus,’ a book which attracted a great 
deal of attention when it appeared, is also 
in the catalogue, and no doubt influenced 
Browne in the choice of a title for his ‘ Vulgar 


Errors.” He had also Daniel Beckher’s 
‘Medicus Microcosmus, and the same 
writer’s ‘ Dissertatio de Cultrivoro Prus- 


siaco,’ 1636," a curious tract, which contains 





® Pedac. Dioscorides, ‘Opera, Gr., Lat.,a J. Ant. 
Saraceno cum ejusd. Scholiis,’ 1598. 

>» *Commente de P. Andr. Matthiole sur les 
6 Livres de Ped. Dioscoride, mise en Francois par 
J. de Moulins, avec fig.,’? Lyon, 1572. 

e¢ *A, Lacune Epitome Rer. & Sententiar. in 
Comment. Galeni in Hippocratem,’ Lugd., 1554. 
See letter, Wilkin, i. 212. 

“*Tho. Bartolini Historiar. Anatomic. rarior. 
Cent. VL, 3 vois., Hafn., 1654. Seeletter, Wilkin, 
i 219. 

¢ ‘Ch. Love Morley de Morbo Epidemico, 1678- 
1679,’ Lond , 1680. See letter, Wilkin, i. 281. | 

* *Geo. Entii Animadv. in M. Thurston de Respira- 
tione,’ Lond., 1679. See letter, Wilkin, i. 277. 

* ‘Laur. Joubertus de Vulgi Errorib. Medicine,’ 
Ant., 1600. 

h That Browne had _ this tract appears from 
bk. ii. ch. iii. of the ‘ Vulgar Errors’ (Wilkin, ii. 
318), but it is not catalogued separately. Evelyn 
saw the knife at Leyden in 1641 (‘ Diary,’ Globe 
Ed., pp. 18, 217). 





an account of the treatment of a patient who 
had swallowed a knife ten inches long. 
Considerable difficulty seems to have been 
experienced in removing the obstruction, 
but eventually a powder of loadstone was 
applied, and the knife, having been attracted 
to a convenient situation, was cut out. It 
is interesting to know that the patient 
recovered, and at the time the tract was 
written was in the best of health, and was 
living at Lansberg in Prussia. M. Letts. 


(To be continued.) 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284.) 


1789. ‘‘ Essays on Physiognomy; for the pro- 
motion of the knowledge and the love of man- 
kind. Written in the German language by 
J. C. Lavater, and translated into English by 
Thomas Holcroft. Illustrated by three hundred 
and sixty engravings. London: Printed for 

. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-Row, 

Octavo. I., 8+1-241;. II., 6+1-324; 
TIl., 6+1-314-+10 pp. 

The fact that Holcroft did not know 
German at all at this time (cf. discussion 
under ‘The German Hotel,’ 1790), coupled 
with his variation from the original phrasing 
of the German title, ‘ Physiognomische 
Fragmente,’ toward the French, makes me 
certain that Holcroft used the following 
book as his source :— 

“Essais sur la physiognomie, destiné a faire 
connaitre et & faire aimer. Trad. de lalle- 
mand par Mme. de la Fite, Caillard et Heur, 
Reufer. La Haye, 1781-87, 3 vols.”’ (Quérard, 
4: 633.) 

And so I smile when I find the London 

correspondent of Der neue Deutsche Merkur, 

Weimar, for July, 1797 (p. 283), saying of 

Holcroft : ‘‘ Als er Lavaters Fysiogonomilk 

uebersetzte ; wares hier ein Fanomen, teutsch 

zu k6énnen, und ein so schweres Buch zu 
dolmetschen,”’ 

T have seen several copies of the first 
edition of Holcroft’s translation, but none 
of the three-volume edition in London, 
octavo, 1793, nor the one-volume abridg- 
ment, London, duodecimo, 1793, both of 
which are indicated in the ‘D.N.B.’ Watt 
(‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’) gives 1793 as 
the initial date, but seems to be in error. 
The work was noticed in The Town and 
Country Magazine, November, 1789 (21: 
508), in The Universal Magazine for July, 
1789 (85: 55), and in The Monthly Review, 
appendix to April, 1783 (10: 583) 
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There was another translation noticed in 


The English Review for January, 1790 
(15: 1) :— 


“* Essays on Physiognomy; designed to promote 
the Knowledge and the Love of Mankind. By 
John Caspar Lavater, Citizen of Zurich and 
Minister of the Gospel. Illustrated by more 
than Eight Hundred Engravings accurately 
copied, and some duplicated, added from 
Originals. Executed by, or under the Inspec- 
tion of, Thomas Holloway. ‘Translated from 
the French by Henry Hunter, D.D., Minister 


of the Scots Church, London-Wall. Vol. I. 

Imperial = 6l. 6s. boards. Murray. Lon- 

don. 178 

The Monthly Review for June, 1793 
(11: 226), contains the following :— 


for the Promotion of 
Written 
Lavater. 


“* Essays on Physiognomy, 
the Knowledge and Love of Mankind. 
in the German Language, by J. C. 


Abridged from Mr. Holcroft’s translation. 
12mo. 275 pp. 4s. 6d. Boards. Robinsons.” 


‘This note succeeds :— 

‘*The publishers and proprietors of Mr. Hol- 
eroft’s translation of Lavater’s Essays, finding 
their work to have been not only stolen, but 
wretchedly mutilated, have been induced to 
furnish the public with this cheap abridgment, 
earefully revised and correctly printed, together 
with some additional matter.’ 

And this Monthly Review reference explains 

the following, which the British Museum 

Catalogue erroneously dates as 1800:— 

“Essays on Physiognomy; for the Promotion of 
the ‘Knowledge and the Love of Mankind ; 
Written in the German Language By J. C. 
Lavater, Abridged from Mr. Holcroft’s Trans- 
lation. [Vignette | * Lavater Co _aey N 
Bust. London, Printed for G. G. J. and J 
Robinson, Paternoster Row.’’ Duodecimo, front. 
+8-275 pr. 

The publishers of The Town and Country 
Magazine were the Robinsons, and _ this 
probably accounts for the reprinting in the 
November, 1789, issue of ‘ Three Heads and 
a Fragment ’ (21: 503). 

Other editions are :— 

*« Essays on physiognomy: designed to promote 
the knowledge and love of mankind. Written 
in the German language by John Caspar 
Lavater, and translated into English by Thomas 
Holcroft. To which are added, one hundred 
physiognomical rules, a posthumous work by 
Mr. Lavater; and Memoirs of the life of the 
author, compiled principally from the Life of 
Lavater, by G. Gessner. Fourth Edition.... 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheap- 
side.” Octavo, 78+1-507 pp. 

At the end of the book we find: ‘* William 

Stevens, printer, Bell Yard, Temple Bar.” 

The copy which I used had a pencilled date- 

ascription, ‘* 1867” (obviously wrong). 

*‘ Essays on physiognomy....{Same as above 





title - page.]....Seventh Edition....London: 


William Teg and Co., 85, Queen-Street, | 
Octavo, 78+1-507 pp. [ 


Cheapside, 1850.” 


We find: ‘‘ London: 

Tyier, Bolt Court.” 

“Essays on physiognomy... 
title-page.].... Life of the author. 
Edition. London: William Tegg, 
Octavo, 78-+1-507 pp. 

We find : ‘‘ McCorquodale and Co., Printers, 

London—Works, Newton.” 


Printed by Wm. 


.-[Same as above 
Thirteenth 
1867.”’ 


1789. *“‘ Posthumous works of Frederick II., 
King of Prussia, translated from the French 
by Thomas Holcroft. London: Printed for 
G. G. and J. Robinson, 1789.”’ Octavo, 
13 vols. 

The Preface is dated Newman-Street, 
London, March, 1790. ‘The book was 
noticed in The Monthly Review for No- 
vember, 1791 (6: 324). There are threo 
dramatic or semi-dramatic pieces included 
herein which deserve mention, though not 


separate listing: ‘Louis in the Elysian 
Fields’ (5: 87-110), ‘The School of the 
World’ (5: 237-317), ‘Tantalus at Law’ 


(5: 343-86). None of these were acted, and 
the translations were merely such—in no 
sense being adaptations or revisions for stage 
presentation. 


1789. ‘““The Secret History of the Court of 
Berlin, &c. Translated from the French. In 
2 vols., 8vo, 12s. Bladon. 

The above I have copied from The Town 
and Country Magazine for August, 1789 
(21: 358). Reference to it is also to be 
found in The Universal Magazine for May, 
1789 (84: 279). The British Museum Cata- 
logue lists the book (9386. c.) as ‘‘ London : 
S. Bladon, 1789,” and indicates another 
edition (9386. bbb. 9) as ‘‘ Dublin: P. Byrne, 
1789.” 

The English edition is :— 

“The Secret History of the Court of Berlin; or, 
the Character of the present King of Prussia, his 
Ministers, Mistresses, Generals, Courtiers, Fa- 
vourites, and the Royal Family of Prussia. 
With numerous Anecdotes of the Potentates of 
Europe, especially of the late Frederic IT. and 
an interesting Picture of the State of Politics, 
particularly in Prussia, Russia, Germany, and 
Holland. In a Series of Letters, translated 
from the French. A Posthumous Work. To 
which is added a Memorial, presented to the 
present King of Prussia, on the Day of his 
Accession to the Throne, By Count Mirabeau. 


Vol. I. London: Printed for S. Bladon, 
Pater-noster-Row. MDCCLXXXIX.”’ Octavo. 
I., xx-+[some pages missing]+-1-364; II., 2 


1-391 pp. 
The Irish edition is :— 

“The Secret History of the Court of Berlin; or, 
the character of the present King of Prussia, 
his Ministers, Mistresses, Generals, Courtiers, 
Favourites, and the Royal Family of Prussia, 
With numerous Anecdotes of the Potentates of 
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Europe, especially of the late Frederic II. and 
an interesting Picture of the State of Politics, 
particularly in Prussia, Russia, Germany, and 
Holland. In a Series of letters, translated 
from the French; a Posthumous Work. To 
which is added, a Memorial, presented to the 
present King of Prussia, on the Day of his 
Accession to the Throne. By Count Mirabeau. 
Dublin: Printed by P. Byrne, No. 108, Grafton- 
Street. M,DCC,LXXxIx.”? Octavo, xvi+-1-—440 
pp. 

This book was translated or taken from a 
French work :— 

** Histoire secréte de la cour de Berlin, ou Corre- 
spondance d’un voyageur francais, depuis le 
mois de juillet, 1786, jusqu’au 19 janvier, 
1787. 1789.” 

This book, published at Alengon by 
Malassis le jeune, was an anonymous work 
of Honoré Gabriel Riquetti, the famous 
Count Mirabeau (1749-91). Cf. Quérard, 
6: 158; ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 35: 643 ; 
and Larousse, 11, 1: 312. It is included in 
the Paris 1835 edition of the ‘(uvres de 
Mirabeau ’ (8: 199, 561), as well as fin the 
Barbier edition (2: 831). Basis for attribu- 
tion to Holcroft as translator is to be found 
in Watt, ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ vol. i. 
pt. i. p. 504, in Larousse (9: 335), and in the 
* Biographia Dramatica,’ vol. i. pt. i. p. 354. 
Holcroft’s familiarity with the work may be 
assumed from a reference to it as “ singular,” 
‘instructive and amusing,’ in the ‘ Post- 
humous Works of Frederick IT.’ (5: xvi), and 
from the fact that Baron Trenck did an 
‘Examen politique et critique de l’Histoire 
secréte de la Cour de Berlin’ (Berlin, 1789), 
in refutation of Mirabeau’s assertions con- 
cerning the princes of the North. 

1789. “The Comic Songster, or Laughing Com” 
panion....The Fourth Edition. London: 
Printed for WW. Leadenhall - Street. 
M DCC LXXXIX. 

I note in the British Museum (11622. bb. 
4.) the foregoing. This volume contains the 
following songs by Holeroft :— 

“* Of ups and downs we daily see ” (pp. 128-30), 


under the title of ‘‘The Ups and Downs, 
Sung by Mr. Edwin,” who had the part of 
Pedro, to whom the song is assigned in Act I. 
of ‘ The Choleric Fathers ’ (1785). 

“Your Mountain, Sack, your Frontinac,” &c. 
(p. 140), 
under the title of “The Palaces of Liquor, 
Sung by Mr. Edwin,” also taken from Act I. 
of ‘ The Choleric Fathers ’ (1785). 


ELBRIDGE CoLBy. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Lane, 


(To be continued.) 





‘THE CIRENCESTER FLYING-POST.’ 


LEAVING the city of Bristol out of considera- 
tion, the first printing - press in Gloucester- 
shire of which there is reliable evidence was 
set up in Cirencester. There also were estab- 
lished some of the earliest booksellers in 
the county, for though I have recorded 
(11S. iii. 348-9) one in Gloucester as early 
as 1632, Cirencester gives us almost a 
continuous succession of local booksellers- 
from 1689, whereas similar activity in the 
county town did not commence until 
Robert Raikes established his business in 
1722. My friend Mr. H. E. Norris and [ 
have collected many data with reference to 
the booksellers and printers of Cirencester, 
and I hope room in ‘ N. & Q.’ may be found 
ere long for a chronological list which Mr. 
Norris has compiled from his pamphlet om 
the subject—printed in 1912—and addi- 
tional facts obtained since. , 

The immediate purport of this note is to 
record a Cirencester newspaper of whicle. 
there does not appear to be mention in any 
work of reference I have been able to see. 
An earlier, and also, outside Bristol, the first 
newspaper published in Gloucestershire, was 
issued from Cirencester two years before 
the Gloucester Journal was established, this- 
being the Cirencester Post ; or, Gloucester- 
shire Mercury, of which copies for 16 March, 
1719, No. 18; 25 July, 1720, vol. ii. No. 37 
(both in British Museum); and 9 Dec., 1723,. 
vol. vi. No. 5, are known, the numeration 
showing that the paper was first published. 
on Monday, 17 Nov., 1718. ‘This paper has 
been referred to in ‘ Bibliographica,’ 1i. 301; 
by Mr. F. A. Hyett (Trans. Bristol and Glos.. 
Arch. Soc., xx. 48-9); and in the ‘ Manual 
of Gloucestershire Literature,’ ii. 162, a 
facsimile of the title of the number for 
25 July, 1720, being given in the large- 
paper copies. 

It is not known when the paper ceased, 
though Thomas Hinton, the proprietor, was 
printing in Cirencester in 1724. ro A 

The paper I am about to mention is not 
described in the ‘Manual of Gloucestershire 
Literature,’ nor is its title given in N ichols’s- 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ or in Timperley’s 
‘Dictionary of Printing.’ No copy of the 
paper appears to be in the British Museum 
or Bodleian. This is The Cirencester Flying- 
Post, and Weekly Miscellany, of which the 
Bingham Library, Cirencester, possesses & 
file from No. 42, 5 Oct., 1741, to No. 164, 
6 Feb., 1743/4. Copies of No. 29, 7 July, 
1741, when the publishing day was Tuesday, 
and No. 35, 17 Aug., 1741, when the paper 
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was issued on Monday, are also known. 
From the numbering it will be seen that the 
paper commenced on 23 Dec., 1740. Each 
issue seen consists of 4 pp., 15 in. by 9} in., 
the price being 13d. The imprint on. the 
two earlier issues, and from 5 to 19 Oct., 
1741, is ‘‘ Cirencester: Printed by G. Hill 
and J. Davis.’? On No. 45, 26 Oct., this is 
changed to ‘‘ G. Hill and Compy.,” and on 
No. 66, 22 March, 1741/2, to ‘‘Tho. Hill 
and Comp.,’ which remains until the last 
number seen—No. 164, 6 Feb., 1743/4. 
How long the paper continued I cannot 
say, though there is an advertisement in 
the Gloucester Journal of 1 Sept., 1747, 
which mentions the ‘‘ Cirencester Journal,” 
and this may refer to the Flying-Post. 

The name of Hill as a printer and book- 
seller in Cirencester can be traced as late as 
1775, when ‘“‘ Mrs. Hill’’ was the owner of 
the business. ROLAND AUSTIN. 





Gloucester. 
INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 


TuHIs cemetery is situated on a conical hill, 
at the highest point of which is a small 
plateau, and below this the hill is cut into 
five narrow terraces, each terrace eyed 
a central path, with generally no more than 
one interment on each side. The main 
entrance gives access to the plateau, and 
to the first terrace, where the interments 
are mostly of Catholics. I was told that the 
tomb of Aubrey Beardsley was here, but 
failed to find it. Another entrance close 
to the first, but at a lower level, leads to the 
second terrace, and at this gate this series 
of inscriptions begins. I give that of J. R. 
Green (No 19) in full. Nos. 333-6 are 
within a small enclosure with locked gate, 
near the main entrance, which was _ the 
original Protestant burial-ground. No. 69 
is in English except for the three French 
words given. This list was made in March, 
1913. 

There is a more modern cemetery with 
many inscriptions in English. 


ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 
SECOND TERRACE, LEFT SIDE OF PATH. 


1. Samuel Johnson, d. Aug. 2, 1885, a. 69. 

2. Jane Maria Lahiee, formerly of Cloonmore 
Cort (sic), Galway, d. 27 Feb., 

3. William Benjamin (F)ase, 
a. 23. 


4. Alexander Daniel Kelly, d. Feb. 4, 1884, 


ae Pag 
Hollis Thayer, b. in Boston, Mass., 2 Oct., 
1853, 


d. Jan. 3, 1884. 


d. Feb. 7, 1884, 





6. Henry Hector Potter, of Stalybridge, Eng- 


land, d. 31 Dec., 1883, a. 41. 

7. Frederick ‘Melhuish, b. June 26, 1829, d. 
Dec. 10, 1883. 

8. Alexander Beattie, Esq., M.D., H.E.I.C.S., 
d. Jan. 6, 1884, a.81. Jane, his wid., d. March 24, 
1896, bur. at Hastings. 

9. George Were, d. 19 Nov., 1883, a. 67. 

10. Sarah, w. of Joseph Somazzi, b. at Coat- 
bridge, Scotland, d. 2 Oct., 1883. Kate Julia 
Ruth, their dau., b. 8 Nov., 1882, d. 20 Oct., 1883. 

11. Alexander Grant, 42nd Regt., the Black 
Watch, Inspector-General, G.C.C., b. at Weston, 
Gloucestershire, Feb., 1843, d. 12 July, 1883. 

12. Jane Sinclair Spark, a. 40, d. 16 March, 1883. 

13. Reginald Arundel, youngest s. of Richard 
Drury and Elizabeth Ann Lown, of London, d. 
April 10, 1883, a. 14. 

14. James Aitkin Murphy, Ne Dace Guards, 
b. Nov. 11, 1860, d. March 22, 1883. 

15. Graham Faw kes Maitland. b. 18 Dee., 1859, 
d. 17 March, 1883. 

16. William Fitzwilliam Wharton, b. Aug. 3, 
1810, d. March 9, 1893. Agnes — Wharton, 
b. Dec. 24, 1832, d. Dec. 30, 1904 

17. Maria, w. of Joseph C. Wright, of Wolver- 
hampton, d. March 18, 7883, 

18. Alexander Brown, - Ning b. 20 May, 
1847, d. 15 March, 1883. 

19. Here lies | John Richard Green | His- 
torian | of the | English People. | Born Dec. 12, 
1837 | Died March 7, 1883. | He died learning. 

20. William Harrison, Belfast, d. 18 Feb., 
1883, a. 16. 

21. Henry Eden Mynors, of Chewton- Keyns- 
ham, Somt., b. Sept. 10, 1826, d. Jan. 21, 1883. 
a Josephine, his wid., b. at Portobello, 

a d. at Bordighera, May 28, 1883. 
Violet Vaughan, b. Sept. 26, 1888, d. March 
18, 1880, 

23. Matilda Morle, w. of W. F. Stanton, d. 
Aug. 22, 1882, a. 63. Cecil, their s., d. 2 Sept., 
1882, a. 17. 

24. George Rogers, d. April 18, 1882, a. 34. 

25. Alexander Dunlop Anderson, of Ardsheal, 
d. Jan. 18, 1883, a. 60. 

26. Amelia, w. of T. Horsham Coles, b. Feb. 13, 
1832, d. Jan. 19, 1883. T. H. Coles, b. Sept. 17, 
1816, d. at his residence in London, Dec. 6, 1890. 


27. Edward Bernard Tawney, M.A., Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge, b. 14 June, 1841, d. 30 Dec., 
1882. 


28. Herbert, second s. of Charles Flint, of 
Coventry, England, d. 21 Dec., 1882. 
29. Janet Hughes, dau. of Robert Bining, of 


Glasgow, d. 22 Nov., 1882. 


30. Maria, dau. of James Thomas, Rector of 
Herbrandston, Pembroke, b. Oct. 7, 1833, d. 
Nov. 21, 1882. 


17, 1882. 
75, 17 May, 
10 March, 


31. Harriet Rose Gilman, d. Oct. 
. Frances Skey, veuve Courtet, a. 

1910. Catherine Mary Courtet, d. 
1878, a. 19. 

33. Edith de Leon Davidson, b. 
April 15, 1877, a. 24 y. 7 m. 6 days. 

34. Cecilia Cockburn, w. of Major C. M. Martin, 
Madras Army, d. 12 Jan., 1877. 

35. Mary Marion, dau. of John Laing, Esq., 
Hawick, Scotland, d. Dec. 15, 1875, a. 19. 

36. John Hobhouse Inglis Alexander, R.N.,, 
C.B., b. 17 July, 1832, d. 22 Nov., 1875. 


in Boston, d. 


37. Thomas Kittrick, d. May 14, 1875, a. 84. 
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38. Mary F. Stearns, w. of A. J. Miles, M.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, d. April 28, 187(8), a. (6)5. 

39. Eleanor, wid. of Frederick 'T. Rowell, M.A., 
pel Vicar of Burmantofts, Leeds, d. 13 April, 

40. John W. Clarke, b. at Derry, Ireland, d. 
11 April, 1875, a. 4(3). 

41. Herbert Augustus Rous Jenner, b. 6 May, 
io at Wenvoe Castle, South Wales; d.1 April, 

vo. 

42. Charles Mason, b. at Harrow, 16 Aug., 
1836, d. 18 March, 1875. 

43. George Dudley Palmer, d. 30 Jan., 1875. 

44, Algernon Edward rg ge Preston, C Jap- 
tain 14th Hussars, b. May 1, 1844, d. Dec. 30, 
1874; a. 30. 

45. Rev. John Stenhouse Muir, 
“ockpen, Scotland, d. 25 Dec., 1874. 

= William Scott, Dublin, d. Dec. 17, 1874, 
a. 33. 

47. —rnhard Parish, b. May 26, 1844, d. 
Dec. 14, 1874 

48. Sarah Mary ong . at Movaby, N.S. Wales, 
Dec. 9, 1856, d. Dec. 4. 

49. James W nitened | My Butts, d. 16 Nov., 1874. 

50. Diana, wid. of Admiral the Hon. Baward 
Thornton Woodhouse, d. 13 March, 1884. 

51. Mary Cecilia, only dau. of Col. E. F. F. 
a. 23rd Punjaub Pioneers, b. 4 Feb., 

Oteeee 

52. Henry Faulkner Morewood, Lieut.-Colonel, 
form. of H.M. 30th and 57th Regts., d. 15 April, 
1884, a. 54. 

53. Harry James Rawley, of Clapham, Surrey, 
b. April 19, 1845, d. April 24, 1884. Justitsraad 
Niels Iverson Schow, b. in Denmark, 2 June, 
1833, d. 29 Feb., 1892. 

54. William Alban, of Kingsland, b. Feb. 1, 
1845, d. April 26, 1884. 

55. James Murray, only s. of James George 
and Martha Ellen Lewis, of Teddington, form. of 
Forest Hill, d. 3 April, 1886, a. 29. 

56. Jean Ferdinand Joubert, d. Nov. 17, 1884, 
a. 74. Frances Amelia, his w., d. Oct. 10, 1889, 
a. 75. James Henry Bennet, M.D., d. 28 July, 
1891, a. 75. 

57. Frank Trafford. s. of Isaac Martin and Ann 
—_* of Stalybridge, England, d. 4 Dec., 1885, 


Minister of 


58. Mary G. Andrews, wid. of James Andrews, 


ide Carnesure, co. Down, Ireland, d. 1 Jan., 
59. James Langton Clarke, Barrister, d. 16 
Feb., 1886, a. 85. 


60. William Anthony Grey Smith, Major 2nd 
Batt., E. Surrey Regt., only s. of the Rev. John 
Wm. Smith, M.A., of Dinsdale on Tees, b. Feb. 19, 
1849, d. April 12, 1886. 

ona Herbert Bird, of Cincinnati, d. 27 April, 


94, 

62. Alfred Keep, d. March 14, 1894, a. 29. 

63. John Hugh Bickett, of Kilmarnock, d. 
Feb. 23, 1894, a. 34; and his w., Catherine. 
{No date.] 

64. John K. Barton, M.D., F.R.C.S.I1., b. Nov. 
25, 1829, d. March 10, 1894. 

65. Col. William Thomas Budgen, 
Artillery, d. 28 Feb., 1894, a. 55. 

66. Augusta Sarah Pym, 1 March, 1894. 
none’ Ralph Heap, b. 30 April, 1841, d. 10 May, 


Royal 





7 Elizabeth Harriot Hudson, d. Feb. 21, 1894, 
a. 76. 

69. Maurice Wise Manning, B.A., Christ’s Coll., 
Cambridge, s. of Edward Montagu and Ann Esther 
Manning, b. March 24, 1871; né de nouveau, 
Dec. 31, 1884; d. Jan. 11, 1894. 

70. Hugh Hughes, Curate of Burton-on-Trent, 
d. Nov. 14, 1886, a. 38. 

71. Elizabeth Katherine, wid. of Robert Max- 
well, of Islanmore, co. Limerick, d. March 2, 1887, 
a. fing 

Frances Mary, wid. a the Rev. G. T. 
wens d. March 1, 1887, 2. 

73. Arthur Edward Prskie, B.A., of Liverpool, 
b. 1864, d. 1887. 

74. Elizabeth Fitch, d. Nov. 26, 1887. 

75. Evelyn, w. of Wm. Rosamond, of Cobourg, 
Canada, d. at Monte Carlo, 13 Feb., 1888, a. 19. 

76. Veronica Christine, dau. of Lieut. -General 
Jenkin Jones, R.E., and Elizabeth his w., d. 
March 5, 1888, a. 15. 

77. Conway Mordaunt Shipley, J.P., of Twy- 
ford Moors, Winchester, b. Nov. 9, 1824, d. 
March 29, 1888. R.I.P. 

78. Talbot Barnard, d. Sept. 16, 1888, a. (78). 

79. Henry Taylor, of Dundee, d. Nov. 29, 1888, 
a. 25. 

80. William Whitworth Limbert, d. Jan. 30, 
1889, a. 59. 

81. Alfred Edersheim, D.D., Ph.D M.A. 
(Oxon), b. March 7, 1825, d. March 16, 1889. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 





** Mip-KEAveL.”—In the township of 
Over Kellet, 6 miles N.E. of Lancaster, there 
is a group of fields, formerly arable, known 
as “the Longfield.” It has a length of 50 
statute chains, and an average breadth of 
13 chains. Prior to 1790 it was practically 
one enclosure, owned by many different 
people in parcels of one, two, three, or more 
roods, locally named ‘“ dales.” The field 
consists of three parts. The upper part lies 
upon the summit and northern slope of an 
eminence known as Standersbarrow ; the 
lower part is known as “ Longfield Bottom,” 
or ‘‘ Low Longfield’; the middle portion, 
which is roughly separated from the upper 
and lower portions of the field by s ight 
terraces, is known as “ the Mid-Keavels ” or 
** Mid-Keyviles.” 

This, like other place-names in the town- 
ship, tells us that there was a Norse elemené 
among the early settlers in this place. It 


is the Old Norse midkafli, ‘‘ a mid-piece ” or 
‘* middle-bit,” also ‘‘ a sword’ 8 hilt.” See 
Cleasby and Vigfusson, s.v. ‘ Kafli.’ Cf. 
kefli, “‘a stick, 46 a bit of wood.” The 


fomer occurs in the ‘ Eng. Dial. Dict.’ as 

cavel, with the meanings “ a lot,” ‘a share,” 
‘a ridge of growing corn, especially where 

the custom of ‘ run- -rig’ is retained.” The 
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latter occurs in the ‘N.E.D.’ as kevel, and 
in the ‘ Engl. Dial. Dict.’ as kevel and keevel, 
with the meanings ‘‘a bit of wood,” “a 
staff,’ ‘‘a hammer for shaping or breaking 
stone,” ‘‘a wooden mesh-gauge used in 
making nets.” 

Are other instances of this word known, 
either as a place-name or otherwise ? 

W. F. 


225, HampsTEAD Roap.—When, in 1850, 
Tennyson lodged at this house—on which 
a tablet has recently been placed by the 
London County Council—it was called 
25, Mornington Place. My father took it at 
Christmas, 1854, and lived there till Febru- 
ary, 1858. ‘Thus I passed more than three 
years of my childhood in it, and it was 
there that I began to learn to read. There 
also my mother died in September, 1857, 
which led my father to leave the -house a 
few months later. My grandmother, who 
lived with us, took in The London Journal, 
and though I could not read it, I was deeply 
interested in Gilbert’s illustrations, about 
which so much has appeared lately in 
‘N. & Q.’; and I would get her to tell me 
about the incidents depicted. Thus many 
of these illustrations became deeply en- 
graven on my memory. My grandmother 
did not save the numbers at that time, but 
she did so after we left the house, and 
hence I have in my possession seven volumes 
(xxvii. to xxxiii.), which I have had bound. 
They contain three of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels,” viz., ‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘The For- 
tunes of Nigel,’ and ‘Ivanhoe.’ The first 
two have illustrations taken from the 
Abbotsford edition of the novels. The 
last is illustrated by Gilbert. 

In the first of the seven volumes men- 
tioned appears that erroneous illustration 
by Gilbert to Egan’s ‘ Snake in the Grass’ 
to which I have already referred in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
(11 8. vii. 297), a man being represented on 
horseback who is described in the story as 
being on foot. 

Some time after we left the house, though 
whilst I was still in my boyhood, the name 
“Mornington Place’? was abolished, and 
the houses were renumbered with odd 
numbers only in the Hampstead Road. 
I regretted the change, but was pleased to 
find that my old home had still ‘ 25” in 
its number. 

More recently the name of Mornington 
Place has been given to a short turning out 
of Mornington Crescent, which was pre- 
viously called Crescent Place. 


W. A. Frost. 





“'TROOPER.”—Not many years ago it was: 
the invariable rule to designate privates in 
cavalry regiments as “Trooper So-and-So.” 
Now the term seems to be applied only to 
the Household Cavalry, with one singular 
exception, viz., the Imperial Yeomanry. — It 
seems strange to run the eye down the lists 
of killed and wounded, and read the word 
“Private”? prefixed to name of Hussar, 
Lancer, and Dragoon, and then to see Yeo- 
manry—who in the last war were used as: 
mounted infantry—called ‘‘ Troopers.”’ 

A cavalry officer on attaining the rank of 
captain was said to obtain his “troop,” 
as his infantry brother his “ company ’”’; and 
though the troop is now abolished, and the 
squadron made a captain’s command, it 
seems but logical that the term “‘trooper”’ 
should either be given up, or applied to alb 
privates of cavalry as in days gone by. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


‘‘ FREELAGE.”’—This word in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ is said to be used in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and York- 
shire. It is also found in Clitheroe deeds of 
about the year 1700, the “ freelidges and 
privilidges ’’ attached to certain tenements 
being mentioned therein. J. B. 


Bett Inscriprion.—The following note 
occurs on the back of the title-page of a 
Bible in my possession :— 

61752, Dect 8th, Asthall [Oxtordshire] first Bell 
was cast by Matthew Bagley at Chipinnorton Letter* 
Matthew Bagley made mee.” 

G. POTTER. 

296, Archway Road, Highgate, N. 


Sir ALEXANDER CuMING, 1690-—1775.— 
Two interesting note-books of this King of 
the Cherokees have recently come into my 
possession. In 1733, and again in 1764, he 
addresses draft petitions from the master’s 
side of the Poultry Compter, but in 1739 
his memoranda deal with a visit to Dantzig. 
These dates amend the biography in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ where he is said to have been 
confined in the Fleet Prison from 1739 until 
1765. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘** OnTo.’”’—This seems to deserve a sepa- 
rate note. The ‘ N.E.D.,’ with good reason, 
casts doubt on citations furnished by 
Pickering and Bartlett, and gives an example 
from Keats (1819) as the earliest genuine 
one. But see Thomas Phaer’s ‘ Eneidos,’ 
1555 [1562], Biii: “ By heare [hair] and 
head onto the ground Achilles hath him 
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hent.”” The word,now muchused by illite- 
rate people in America, is a variant of unto. 
Thus Phaer writes: B iii, ‘‘ Onto the temple 
great of angry Pallas”; Biv, ‘“ Onto this 
cruel shore”; Cii, ‘“‘ Onto Bytias she it 
raught.”’ Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Ports’ BrrtTHPLACES.—I should be grateful 
for information as to the place of birth of 
the following poets. Some few of the names 
are in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but without mention of 
where they were born. 

1. Henry Tubbe.—Mentioned in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
of 19 Sept. last, in a review of ‘ Fine Old 
Bindings.’ 

2. A. J. Hollingsworth.—‘ The Poetical 
Works of the late A. J. Hollingsworth,’ with 
a biographical sketch and portrait, were pub- 
lished, I believe, by Saunders & Otley, 
Conduit Street, c. 1850-58, and were re- 
viewed by The Observer: ‘‘The poetry of 
this mysterious author is extremely forcible 
and energetic, abounding in satire, but full 
of intense thought.” 

3. John Clavel, poet and highwayman, 
1603-42.—Mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

4. C. J. Crutwell, author of ‘ Io Triumphe ’ 
(Pickering, 1842)—Is he Charles James 
Cruttwell, barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple, and father of Charles Thomas 
Cruttwell, historian of Roman literature ? 

5. Joseph Palmer, formerly Budworth, 
1756-1815, author of ‘ Windermere,’ &c.— 
Mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

6. Thomas, Ist Marquis of Wharton, 1648— 
1715, author of ‘ Lilli-Bullero.’-—Mentioned 
in ‘D.N.B.’ 

7. Roden Berkeley Wriothesley Noel, 
1834-94, 4th son of Lord Barham.—Men- 
tioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

8. John Poole, 1786-1872, author of 
‘Paul Pry.’—Mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

9. Henry Reynolds, fl. 1630.—Friend of 
Michael Drayton and author of ‘ Narcissus.’ 
Mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

10. R. M. Beverley, author of ‘The 
Redan ’ (1856). 

11. Wentworth Chatterton.—Many of his 
poems appear in vol. iii. of The Biographical 
and Imperial Magazine, 1790. 

12. The Rev. Richard Wilton, author of 
‘Wood Notes,’ 1873. 

R. M. INGERSLEY. 








’ 

AMERICAN SLANG: ‘“‘ Nrxig,”’ ‘“ C2K,’ 
“Husky.”—In Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
‘Perch of the Devil’ I notice nixie used 
frequently for ‘‘no.’”’ The book is con- 
cerned with an American mining town, and 
I presume that the word is current in 
mining slang. I do not remember it in the 
mining dialect of Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte, and it does not appear in Mr. R. H. 
Thornton’s admirable ‘ American Glossary.’ 
Is it recent in origin ? I presume that it is 
only an enlarged form of nix, which, the 
picturesque language of Joseph Knight 
reminded his friends, means “nothing.” 
Nizxies in the U.S. mean, according to the 
‘N.E.D.,’ postal matter which cannot be 
forwarded because it is not properly ad- 
dressed. Could this special use have led to 
the simpler meaning ? Miners are full of 
strange metaphor, and one remembers the 
lingo of billiards and cards used in Mark 
Twain’s ‘Innocents at Home’ by people 
who wished to say simply that they did 
not understand what was said. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ You ’ve banked your ball outside 
the string’? means “I fail to comprehend 
your remark.” 

C2K I have seen used as “I am curious 
to know.” How old is this abbreviation ? 
It belongs to a somewhat puerile form of 
humour which has had more devotees in 
America than in this country. 

Husky is familiar to readers of Jack 
London’s stories as a dog used for haulage 
in the snowy regions of the Yukon. The 
‘N.E.D.’ calls the word a corruption of 
“Eskimo,” but adds that this is “ sup- 
posed.” But this authority does not men- 
tion husky as “rough and sturdy,” which 
is recorded by Mr. Thornton from The New 
York Evening Post of 1910. Could not this 
be the derivation ? and was not the adjective 
current in the United States at an earlier 
date ? The dogs used are not, I believe, 
entirely of Eskimo origin. E. VALDEs. 


Sr. Ricoarp or ANpDRIA.—In the article 
on the diocese of Andria in the ‘ Catholic 
Encyclopedia ’ Dr. John J. a’ Beckett writes 
that tradition assigns to this see “an 
Englishman, St. Richard, chosen by Pope 
Gelasius I., about 492.” He goes on :— 

‘““The name, however, of Richard is genuine, 
as a Richard of Andria was present at the Eleventh 
Ccumenical Council (Third Lateran, 1179) held 
under Pope Alexander III.” 

Is there any evidence that this later 
Richard was English? He translated the 
relics of SS. Erasmus and Pontianus to his 


cathedral in 1196. 
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He seems to have been canonized by 
Pope Boniface VIII. at Anagni about 1300. 
His body was hidden about 1345, and re- 
discovered 23 April, 1434. He seems to 
have had three festivals, viz., 23 April, 
9 June, and 21 August. His cult was ap- 
proved by Pope Eugenius IV. soon after 
the rediscovery of his body. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be greatly obliged by any informa- 
tion concerning the following Old West- 
minsters: (1) Charles Craig, admitted 1726, 
aged 9. (2) James Crane, admitted 1741, 
aged 10. (3) Alexander Craufurd, admitted 
1782. (4) D. E. Craufurd, left 1805. (5) G. 
Craufurd, at school in 1795. (6) Frederick 
Cresswell, born 29 Sept., 1803, admitted 


1816. (7) Henry W. Creswell, left 1810. 
(8) John Crewe, admitted 1781. (9) Wil- 
liam Croft, admitted 1774. (10) Daniel 
Crofts, admitted 1750, aged 9. (11) John 
Crofts, admitted 1743, aged 10. (12) John 
Crofts, admitted 1751, aged 10. (13) John 


Crofts, admitted 1784. (14) Robert Croker, 
admitted 1719, aged 16. (15) Thomas Lake 
Crompton, born 20 Jan., 1827, admitted 
1837. (16) Abraham Cromwell, at school 
c. 1660. (17) John Cropley, admitted 1743, 
aged 10. (18) Matthew Cropley, admitted 
1747, aged 8. (19) Philip Crump, admitted 
1715, aged 8. (20) James Cumberbatch, 
admitted 1715, aged 9. (21) Stephen Cup- 
page, admitted 1744, aged 11. (22) Henry 
Cuppincott, at school 1674. (23) James 
Cusack, admitted 1746, aged 11. (24) John 
Cutforthhay, admitted 1729, aged 13. (25) 
William Cuthbertson, admitted 1738, aged 11. 
G. F. R. B. 


Water Scorr: Spurious WAVERLEYS, 
Prracies, AND ATracks.—Lockhart reports 
in his ‘ Life of Scott,’ vi. 33, ed. 1, that 
while Sir Walter was hesitating about 
publishing ‘The Betrothed,’ which had not 
pleased James Ballantyne, 

“the German newspapers announced ‘a new 
romance by the author of ** Waverley ” as about 
to appear from the press of Leipsig. There was 
some ground for suspecting that a set of the sus- 
pended sheets might have been purloined and 
sold to a pirate, and this consideration put an end 
to his [Sir Walter’s] scruples. And when the 
German did publish the fabrication entitled 
* Walladmor,’ it could no longer be doubtful that 
some reader of Scott’s sheets had communicated 


at least the fact that he was breaking ground in 
Wales.” 


I saw once a copy of ‘Walladmor’ in 
London, 3 vols., calf, but unfortunately de- 
. layed the purchase of it, and lost it. Is it 





now procurable ? and is it tolerably written ? 
What is its plot ? I should be glad also to 
hear of any other Waverley forgeries or 
piracies. I presume that when Balzac 
speaks of ‘The Prisoner of Edinburgh’ he 
is merely forgetting the right title of ‘ The 
Heart of Midlothian.’ 

I know of two attacks by writers of repute 
on the influence of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels ” : 
that by Borrow in ‘ Lavengro,’ chap. xciv., 
in which the Man in Black stigmatizes Scott 
as stuffing his pages with people ‘‘ who are 
Papists, or very High Church, which is 
nearly the same thing ’’; and that by Mark 
Twain in ‘Life on the Mississippi,’ chap. 
Ixvi., ‘Enchantments and _  Enchanters.’ 
Here Scott is credited with promoting 
“decayed and swinish forms of religion,” 
and checking the wave of progress. He is 
even accused of making “every gentleman 
in the South a Major or a Colonel, or a 
General or a Judge, before the war.” Had 
Mark Twain read ‘Lavengro’? or was 
there some critic earlier than both, strong 
in Protestantism and less strong in good 
sense, who formulated this charge ? I have 
not been able to get through many of the 
contemporary criticisms of Scott, as I find 
them infinitely tedious, nor do I know if 
in the United States he was severely handled 
by native opinion. 

I shall be glad also to hear of any modern 
denunciations of the ‘“‘ Waverleys,’’ on the 
principle Fas est et ab hoste docert. 

OLD Gown. 


Capt. PETER Fyers, Royat ARTILLERY, 
1769-1846.—About 1800-10 he published 
views of Arnheim in Gelderland, of Copen- 
hagen, of Cronsburg Castle, and of the 
castle of Nimeguen on the Waal. In later 
years, when a Colonel, he published a book 
of lithographed reproductions of his 
‘Sketches in the Highlands.’ 

Information about any of these is asked 
for. Nothing is known of them in the 
British Museum. J. H. Lestiz. 

31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


JOHN PicoTr=JOHANNA WALSHE.—After 
many years’ research I have at last found 
the name of the wife of John Pigott, grantee 
of the Dysart lands, Queen’s County, in 
1562 (he died 27 April, 1570), ancestor of 
the present baronet. 

This lady was Johanna Walshe. She 
married, secondly, John Barneis or Barnes, 
gent., also of Dysart. I am still in search 
of her parentage. 


Wma. Jackson Pigott. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 
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R. B. SHERIDAN AND ‘THE DUENNA.’— 
The first edition of this brilliant opera was, 
I believe, published in 1785 with the title 
‘The Duenna ; or, The Double Elopement.’ 
But the first author’s edition did not 
appear until 1794. It had additions which, 
on the authority of Thomas Moore, were 
not really written by Sheridan. If this be 
true, we have to look to the previous edi- 
tions to find the genuine version as it left 
Sheridan’s hands. I have before me now :— 

**The | Governess :|a | Comic Opera: | as it 
is performed | at the | Theatre- Royal | in| 
Crow-Street. | Dublin: | Printed in the Year | 
M.DCC.LXXXVIII.” 

Except for the title, this seems to me iden- 
tical with the versions of ‘The Ducnna’ 
published before the edition of 1794. 

I should like to know why—in what cir- 
cumstances and for what reasons—the 
title of ‘The Duenna; or, The Double 
Elopement,’ was changed to ‘The Govern- 
ess,’ as performed on the stage and pub- 
lished ; and how it came about that the 
older title was restored. Is there any evi- 
dence that the change was made by Sheridan 
himself, as presumably it was ? J. S. 


ScoLtESs AND DuNcoMBE Famizies.—I 
should be very glad to receive any infor- 
mation as to intermarriage in the above 
families. Charlotte, daughter of William, 
Scoles esquire, married before 1838 Henry 
B. Duncombe, esquire, by whom she had a 
daughter Martha. To what family of Dun- 
combe did they belong ? 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


* Kurttur.”—Will any of your con- 
tributors who can do so say what the 
Germans really mean by this word? It 
seems to me they can hardly mean what 
we do by “ culture.’’ Lucis. 


Goruic Mason-Scutprors.—Prof. Prior 
and Mr. Arthur Gardner in their recent 
fascinating ‘Account of Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture in England’ mention the follow- 
ing, concerning whom I should be grateful 
for further particulars or bibliographical 
references :— 

1. Wilars de Honecort, maker of a thir- 
teenth-century mason’s sketch-book. 

2. John of Gloucester, master of a build- 
pat sgt or, according to some, as 
** King’s mason,” the artist who carved the 
“* angels ” of the Westminster triforium. 

3. William de Hibernia. 





4. Alexander of Abingdon (‘‘le Imagi- 
neur ”’). 

I should be particularly glad to know of 
any document giving details of the tools 
used by thirteenth-century sculptors in 
England, and the names for them then in 
use. L. M. H. 





Replies. 


DE GLAMORGAN. 
(11 S. viii. 468; ix. 153, 476; x. 35, 211.) 


In stating that Sir John de Glamorgan’s 
first wife was Eleanor de Gorges, I must 
confess myself to have blundered. My note 
from the Coll. Top. et Gen., iv. 365, was 
incorrectly taken. 

Having since then consulted the original 
documents concerned, I am able to offer the 
following information, derived in great part 
from the valuable inquisition held on 11 May, 
19 Ed. III. The writ that accompanies that 
inquisition in the public records, and that 
probably authorized it, is dated, however, 
6 July, 16 Ed. III. What the explanation 
of the long delay is I do not know. The 
purport of the inquiry was chiefly to ascer- 
tain what lands John de Glamorgan, de- 
ceased, held of the “late King Edward ”’ in 
capite in the Isle of Wight on the day he 
died; who his nearest heir was, his age, 
lands and his title to them; and when he 
who was heir to (Sir) John died, &e. 

Sir John de Glamorgan, we learn, who 
died on 26 Dec., 1337, died possessed, 
jointly with Alice his wife, as tenants for 
life, of the manors of Wolveton (with lands, 
&c., in Hardele, &c.), Mottistone, Staundon 
(or Estaundon), and La Wode, “‘ and of no 
other lands [i.e., in chief] in the Isle of 
Wight on the day he died.’’ The devolu- 
tion of the manors is then touched on. 
Wolveton had been settled by Sir John on 
himself and Alice his wife, as tenants for 
life, with remainder to his son and heir, 
John de Glamorgan, and Alienor, daughter 
of Theobald Russel, Knt., and their heirs 
male lawfully begotten, with remainder in 
default to the right heirs of Sir John. Motti- 
stone, likewise, was settled by Sir John on 
himself and Alice his wife, with remainder, 
however, to their own male issue ; remainder 
in default to Dionysia, their daughter, and 
her male issue, with like remainder to her 
sister Anne (not ‘“ Alice ’’); remainder to 
Peter, son of said John de Glamorgan, and 
his male issue; remainder in default to Sir 
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John’s right heirs. (This settlement of 
Mottistone is not in accordance with the 
information contained in Cl. Rolls, 26 Feb., 
1338, where it is said that John de Gla- 
morgan held the manor of Moderstone 
jointly with Alice his wife ‘‘as of the in- 
heritance of Peter, son of said John ”’). 

The manors of Staundon, or Estaundon, 
and La Wode (also called elsewhere the 
manor of Staundonwode), which Sir John had 
enjoyed by the courtesy of England (‘‘ per 
legem Angl.,” “per curialitatem Angliz ’’) 
after the death of Amye (Amie) his wife, 
daughter and heiress of Peter de Evercy, had 
been similarly settled by him on himself 
and Alice his wife; but these two manors 
were the inheritance of Peter as son of Sir 
John, and his heir “‘as of the manors of 
Staundon and La Wode,” and ‘“‘ as son and 
heir of his mother Amye.”’ 

Ii will be noted that no lands held in 
chief by his father in the Isle of Wight were 
settled on Nicholas de Glamorgan. Nor is 
mention made of Broke Manor, which was 
the marriage portion of Isabella, Sir John’s 
eldest} daughter, on her marriage with 
Godfrey de Hunston. 

The widow, Alice, after Sir John’s death 
continued in possession of the two manors 
of Wolveton and Mottistone. She was also 
possessed in her own right (?%m mari- 
tagium) of the manor of Merston Pagham, 
held by her of the lordship of the manor of 
Whytefeld (Ch. Inq. p. m., 25 Ed. III., No. 56). 
On her death on 28 Aug., 1340, Wolveton 
and Mottistone passed according to the 
limitations expressed in the recited Inq. p. m. 
of 19 Ed. III. Estaundon and La Wode had 
been previously placed in the possession of 
Peter de Glamorgan; and Merston Pagham 
fell to Dionysia as her mother’s heir. 

Peter de Glamorgan did not long survive 
his stepmother. Having attained the age 
of 21 on 3 Feb., 1338, he received posses- 
sion of Estaundon and La Wode from the 
King as tenant in chief (Cl. Rolls, 12 Ed. IIL., 
pt. i. m. 34). Shortly afterwards he married 
a lady named Amicia, and settled on her and 
himself these two manors, with remainder to 
their lawful issue. He died, according to 
Ch. Ing. p. m., 25 Ed. III., No. 55, on 
31 May, 17 Ed. III., possessed of these 
two manors “and of no other lands or 
tenements [in capite] in the Isle of Wight.’ 
Nor had he any estates in either Somerset 
or Dorset (Ch. Ing. p. m., 27 Ed. IIL, 
No. 36). His widow, Amicia, was still in 
possession of Estaundon and La Wode 
19 Edw. III., and was still living 25 
and 


Ed. III., but had no issue by him; 





Nicholas his brother was, by the jury of 
25 Ed. III., declared his next heir. 

With regard to the date of his death— 
1344—the jury appear to have been mis- 
taken, as already on 28 Oct., 1341, Thomas 
Hacket had received the custody and 
marriage of Nicholas, brother and heir of 
Peter de Glamorgan. It is probable, there- 
fore, that Peter died 31 May, 15 Ed. III. 
(1341). 

Nicholas, the third son of Sir John, who 
was found by inquisition in Chancery to be 
an idiot from birth, was made a ward as 
above in October, 1341, and was then a 
minor ; and at the Ch. Inq. p. m. held Sunday 
next after 25 March, 25 Ed. III. (1351), was 
declared to be 26 years old. He died on 
25 Feb., 1362, in possession of the manor 
of Brympton in Somersetshire. From whom 
did he get it? If Amicia, Peter’s widow, 
was still alive, he could not have had the two 
manors in the Isle of Wight. Of Nicholas’s 
coheirs, Isabella, his eldest sister, was then 
(Ch. Inq. p. m., 36 Ed. III., pt. i, No. 82, 
28 May, 1362) 40 years of age, and therefore 
born c. 1322, before her brother Nicholas. 
Consequently from this year seven or eight 
children were born to Sir John and Amye 
his wife before the latter died. It follows, 
then, that Sir John’s marriage to Alice 
could not have taken place much before 
1332—the date I supposed. 

As to John, the eldest of the three sons 
and heirs of Sir John, I know no reason for 
thinking he died before his father. The 
evidence given in Ing. p. m., 25 Ed. III., 
No. 56, shows that Alienore was still 
““wife of John, son and heir of John de 
Glamorgan ”’ (‘‘uxor Johannis,’ and not 
‘* que fuit uxor Johannis’’), on the widow 
Alice’s death on 28 Aug., 1340. Nor is it 
sufficient evidence of John’s death that 
Nicholas is declared Peter’s heir in 1341. 
It is possible, seeing that Peter was his 
mother’s son and heir, that John was son 
of an earlier wife than Amye; and if that 
was so, then Nicholas, the brother of the 
whole-blood, was a nearer heir to Peter 
than John, his elder brother of the half- 
blood. John must have died before his 
brother Nicholas. Ap THOMAS. 





BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND Lonpon (118. 
ix. 471; x. 172).—Has Mr. Fox read ‘ The 
Stane Street,’ by Mr. Hilaire Belloc ? Mr. 
Edward Hutton’s ‘England of my Heart’ 
also refers to this district. 

MARGARET J.AVINGTON. 
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JUDGES ADDRESSED as ‘“ Your Lorp- 
sup” (11 8S. x. 89).—The earliest reported 
instances known to me of judges, not en- 
nobled, being thus addressed are :— 

1. Trial of John Udall for felony, Croydon 
Assizes, 1590, coram Mr. Baron Clarke and 
Lord Keeper Puckering, from the _pri- 
soner’s own MS., in which he loosely de- 
scribes both as ‘‘ Judge,”’ and styles Pucker- 
ing “‘ Puck.’ The prisoner uses the familiar 
“May it please your Lordships” several 
times.” On the other hand, Mr. Daulton, 
“of counsel for the Crown,” opens ‘“ My 
masters, you of the jury,” &c. (1 St. Tr. 
1277 sq.). 

2. Arraignment of Sir Thomas Monson 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury 
(2 St. Tr. 950), 1615, where Sir Lawrence 
Hyde, Queen’s Attorney, addresses Sir 
Edward Coke, L.C.J., thus: ‘I have 
looked into this business, and I protest, my 
Lord, he is as guilty as the guiltiest.”’ 

A Master of the Bench has kindly drawn 
my attention to Tomlins’s ‘ Law Dictionary ’ 
(1820), i., sub verb. ‘ Judge,’ where I find :— 

“The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench hath 
the title of Lord whilst he enjoys his office.... 
The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas hath also 
the title of Lord whilst he is in office.” 

The Year - Books in the later period 
indicate that “Sire” was the mode of 
address by counsel to the Bench, and the 
Chiefs do not seem to have been distin- 
guished by a more deferential style. 

It is suggested that counsel, having to 
address the Lord Chief Justice sitting “‘ in 
banc ” with his puisnes as ‘‘ My Lord,” did 
not discriminate, and hence all high judicial 
officers, from the Lord Chief Baron to the 
Recorder of London, were so styled. 

Be it observed, however, that a puisne 
to-day refers to “‘my Lord’s observations,”’ 
&e., where he cites the Lord Chief Justice, 
and not, as in other cases, to ‘‘ my brother’s 
observations,” &c. Eric WATSON. 


ORIGIN OF STREET-NAMES (11 S. x. 289). 
—There cannot be much doubt as to the 
origin of these names. Stow supplies an 
answer to the first in his ‘Survey,’ p. 363 
(KXingsford’s edition, vol. ii. p. 10), where he 
writes as follows :— 

** Next adjoyning to this Queene Hithe, on the 
West side thereof, is Salt Wharffe, named of salt 
taken up, measured and sold there. The next is 
Stew lane, of a stew or hotte house there kept. 
After that is Timber Hithe, or Timber street, so 
called of Timber or Boordes there taken up and 
wharffed : it is in the Parish of saint Marie Somers 
hithe, as I read in the fiftie six of Henrie the 
third, and in the ninth of Edward the second.” 





As to the second, Little Durweston 
Street is on the Portman estate, and is 
evidently so called after a village of that 
name in N. Dorset, of which living Lord 
Portman is patron. ALAN STEWART. 


BAKER OF ASHCOMBE (11 S. x. 270).—A 
reference to ‘ Debrett’s Baronetage’ for 
1815 and subsequent issues shows that Sir 
Edward Baker Littlehales (afterwards Baker), 
Ist Baronet, creation 1802,and his two im- 
mediate successors were located at Ash- 
combe, Sussex, until at least 1832. The 
Official Roll of Baronets gives the creatory 
designation as ‘‘ of Wembley.” 

ArtTHUR G. M. HESILRIGE, 
Ed. ‘ Debrett.’ 
(Mr. Grunpy-NEewMaN also thanked for reply.]J 


Bonar (11 S. x. 190, 237, 277).—I have 
not Bardsley’s ‘Surnames’ at hard, but 
the origin of this name is obvious, and wilh 
be found in the ‘ Oxford Dictionary.’ Bonair 
is an old Anglo-French word, shortened from 
debonnaire, and signifying “gentle, cour- 
teous, affable.”’ In use from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth century, it was variously 
spelt bonere, boner, boneyre, and bonour. 
Perhaps the most distinguished bearer of 
the name was Bonner, the exemplary bishop 
of Reformation days. But in earlier times: 
the surnames ‘“‘Le Bonur’”’ and “ Le Bon- 
ere”? probably did reflect the character of 
the individuals to whose courtesy and gentle- 
ness their neighbours paid this tribute. 
Fortunati nimium, to have lived in days 
when chivalry was something more than a 
name. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


RENAMING LONDON SrrREETs (11 S. x. 
250).—In the reign of Edward IV. the 
High Street between St. Paul’s and Ludgate 
was known as Bower Rowe—i.c., Bowyers’ 
or Bowmaker Row. Adjoining St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, stood, before the year 1760, one 
of the City gates. Outside this gate was 
Ludgate Hilt, and within the gate Ludgate 
Street, mentioned by Pepys 7 Sept., 1666, 
which name is repeated in all maps down 
to Kelly’s, 1865, and was changed to Ludgate 
Hill not long afterwards. 

Blowbladder Lane occurs in Pepys, 1 Aug., 
1667; Butcher Hall Street in Noorthouck’s 
‘Hist. of London,’ 1772; Butcher Hall Lane 
in Rocque’s map, 1746, and in Pigot & Co.’s- 
‘ Directory,’ 1823-4. King Edward Street 
appears in Kelly’s map, 1865. ‘ 

Tyburn Lane is mentioned by Noort- 
houck, 1772, and Park Lane in Horwood’s 
map, 1794. 
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Chancery Lane occurs in Pepys’s Diary 
12 July, 1660, which in Stow’s day was 
called New Street. 

Petty France is given in Ogilby’s map, 
1677, and New Broad Street in Rozeque’s 
map, 1746. This street runs parallel with 
London Wall. The thoroughfare from Lon- 
don Wall to what is now Liverpool Street 


appears in Noorthouck, 1772, as Broad 
Street Buildings. Tom JONES. 
** CORDWAINER ”’ (11 S. x. 247, 296.)—I 


can bring the use of the word down to a 
later date than 1845, as given by J. F. T 
When I was curate of Hurworth-on-Tees 
in the sixties the parish clerk was in the 
habit of entering names, &c., in the register, 
to be signed by the clergyman. In the 
‘Profession’ column he always entered 
cordwainer in the case of a shoemaker. Pos- 
sibly that use may still obtain. 
Seymour R. Coxe. 
The Precints, Canterbury. 


“THE HERO OF NEW ORLEANS ” (11 S. x. 
248, 273, 298).—Webster defines a hero as 
one who is a prominent or central personage 
in any remarkable action or event, and 
unless Mr. T. WHITE can cite some special 
authority for the statement that Benjamin 
Franklin Butler is the person referred to 
as ‘‘ the Hero of New Orleans ”’ (ante p. 298), 
I do not find that there is any evidence 
to support it. 

If ‘‘ the Hero of New Orleans ”’ was not, 
as I stated, General Andrew Jackson (and 
I am still of the opinion that it was he), no 
one can deny that Jackson was the central 
personage in a most remarkable event, viz., 
the defeat of 12,000 British veterans, most 
of them trained in the Napoleonic wars, by 
his vastly inferior force of less than 6,000. 

If the title applies to any one taking the 
principal part in an event of the American 
Civil War, then it most certainly belongs to 
Admiral Farragut, who, against great odds 
in the way of fortifications, strong iron 
chains stretched across the Mississippi, and 
these guarded by gunboats, fire-rafts, and a 
floating battery, passed through with his fleet, 
= igs ene New Orleans, 28 April, 1862. 

— s ‘Cyclopedia of American 
Binet y, under ‘ B. F. Butler,’ it says :— 

“The fleet under Farragut having passed the 
forts 24 April and virtually captured New Orleans, 
Gen. Butler look possession on 1 May.” 

It seems to me that the central personage 
in thisremarkable event was he who, amid 
great difficulty, captured New Orleans, and 
not he who quietly took possession. 

QUIEN SABE. 





Notes oN Worps For THE ‘N.E.D.’: 
THe Tattor’s Hetx (11 S. x. 264).—In 
the second column of the page above men- 
tioned Mr. RicHarp H. THORNTON quotes 
the following from John Day’s ‘The 
Ile of Guls’ “His pocket is like a 
Taylors hell, it eates vp part of euery mans 
due.”’ 

A “sic” is appended to “ hell,’ and the 
extract offered as an illustration of the early 
use of the word “ell.” 

Evidently nowadays the time-honoured 
gibe at tailors does not come home to every 
reader, but one would have thought that 
Charles Lamb at least might have secured 
it from neglect. In his essay ‘ On the Melan- 
choly of Tailors ’ he remarks that 
‘the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow place, 
in the cabalistic language of his order, is said 


to have certain melancholy regions always open 
under his feet.” 


Ainger quotes a letter of Lamb to Words- 
worth in which he calls a man ‘‘ a demoniac 
tailor,” adding: ‘‘ A greater hell than his 
own must have a hand in this.”” The essay 
is signed ‘‘ Burton, Junior,” and Ainger con- 
jectures that the mention of cabbage in the 


‘Anatomy’ as a ‘‘ melancholy diet’ may 
have suggested the whole paper. He ob- 


serves :— 

** Cabbage—in its double sense of the vegetable 
so called and of stealing—has long been a calum- 
nious jest at the expense of tailors, from a sup- 
posed inclination in them to appropriate odd 
scraps and remnants of the cloth entrusted to 
them. This expression, and the grim title 
(referred to in this letter) given to the dark cavity 
beneath a tailor’s working-board into which the 


fragments of ‘cabbage’ were dropped, were 
favourite jests with Lamb.” 
On looking up ‘ Hell’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ I 


see that this special meaning is defined as 

‘‘a place under a tailor’s shop-board, in which 
shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites.” 

The illustrative quotations are this very 
same from the ‘Ile of Guls,’ and one earlier 
from Greene’s ‘ Upstart Courtier’ (1592). 


Devotions ON Horsepack (11 S. x. 17], 
233). — The nuinber 365 at the latter 
reference was due to a faulty memory. 
According to the legend followed by Carlyle, 
the illegitimate offspring of the “Saxon 
Man of Sin” amounted to 354. I have 
seen the figure given elsewhere at two less 
than this. His only legitimate child was 
his successor, August ITT. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
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SITE OF THE GLOBE THEATRE (11 S. x. 
269, 290).—Having seen in ‘N. & Q.’ at the 
latter reference a reply concerning the site 
of Shakespeare’s Globe, I have looked up 
the corresponding query on p. 209. 

The paper which I wrote upon ‘ The Site 
of the Globe Playhouse’ was published in 
vol. xxiii. of the Surrey Archeological Col- 
dections in 1910. In that paper I set out 
reasons for supposing the site to be upon 
the south side of Maid Lane—reasons which 
appeared to be almost conclusive. 

Since. the publication of Dr. Wallace’s 
contributions to The Times of 30 April and 
1 May of the present year the trustees of 
the Globe Memorial have again considered 
the question of the site, and have been 
examining the documents to which Dr. 
Wallace has referred. Owing, however, to 
Dr. Wallace’s unfortunate omission to state 
where the documents were to be found, 
some delay was occasioned in their discovery. 

Since the trustees have not yet issued 
their report as to the effect of the new evi- 
dence, I am unable to state their opinion. 
If, however, L. L. K. would send me his 
address, probably the trustees would allow 
me to show him copies of the recently found 
documents. From these he would be able 
to form his own opinion. Meanwhile I may 
say that in my opinion the quotation from 
the records of the Commissioners of Sewers 
to which L. L. K. refers does not state that 
the Globe was to the south of Maid Lane, 
nor even suggest it to be there. 

WitiiAM MartIn. 

2, Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 





‘ ALMANACH DE GoTHA’ (11 S. x. 147,198; 
237, 255).—In answer to J. F. R., what is 
claimed on the title-page of Martin 
Breslauer’s ‘ Auktions—Katalog Nr. 24, 
Almanach de Gotha und Gothaische Hof- 
kalendar,’ sold on 18-19 June, 1913, at 
Berlin (Kurfiirstendamm 29), is that the 
Edward Clément (of Magdeburg) Col- 
lection, 557 ‘A. de G.’ items being 
therein contained, is extraordinarily com- 
plete. (But probably J. F. R. is acquainted 
with this catalogue.) The ‘ Almanac’ ap- 
peared in 1764. From 1765 to 1892 ap- 
peared the ‘Gothaischer Hof-Kalender.’ 
After the lapse of a year the ‘ Almanac’ re- 
appeared in 1766. Lot 14 of the E. Clément 
Collection consisted of a complete set, 
1766-1912, with, of course, the 1764 edition, 
of the ‘Almanac,’ &c. The E. Clément 
Catalogue can be seen at the library of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (press-mark 
90. C.). A. VAN DE Pot. 





AvuTHoRS WANTED (11 S. x. 270, 314).— 

2. Perimus licitis. 

This is put among the ‘ Adespota’ at the 
end of W. F. H. Iing’s ‘Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd ed., 1904. Bishop 
Burnet in his ‘ Life and Death of Sir Matthew 
Hale’ gives the following in a scheme that 
the judge ‘‘ drew for a diary,” adding, “I 
am not certain when he made it ’’ :— 

“Setting a watch over my own infirmities and 

assions, over the snares laid in our way. Perimus 
icitis.” 
See Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ 
vol. iv. p. 538. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 S. iii. 95, Henry T. RiteEy 
wrote of the Latin words :— 

“This was the favourite saying of Sir Matthew 

Hale, but I am unable to say whether it originated 
— him, or from what source, if any, he borrowed 
it. 
He cites no evidence for his statement that 
** Perimus licitis ” was Hale’s favourite say- 
ing. According to Burnet (p. 577), “‘ Festina 
lente was his beloved motto, which he 
ordered to be engraven on the head of his 
staff.” 

Wordsworth illustrates ‘“‘ Perimus licitis ”’ 
by a passage from Hale’s ‘ Moral Works,’ ii. 
262 :-- 

‘*T have still chosen, to forbear what might be 
probably lawful, rather than to do that, which 
might be possibly unlawful: because, I could not 
err in the former ; I might, in the latter,” &c. 


3. Dii laneos habent pedes. 

For this see Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’; Otto, 
‘Sprichwoérter der Rémer’; and_ Fried- 
linder’s note to Petronius, Sat., XLIV., in 
his edition of ‘Cena Trimalchionis.? The 
meaning and origin are somewhat obscure. 
The scholiast (‘Porphyrion’) on Horace, 
* Odes,’ ITT. ii. 31, says :-— 

“Hoc proximum est illi quod dicitur deos iratos 
pedes lanatos habere, quia nonnumquam tarde 
veniunt nocentibus.” 

Macrobius, ‘Saturnalia,’ I. viii. 5, quotes 
Apollodorus (2nd cent. B.c.) for the state- 
ment that the image of Saturn used to be 
bound during the year with a woollen band, 
and unbound on the day sacred to him in 
December, ‘‘ atque inde proverbium ductum, 
deos laneos pedes habere,”’ the meaning 
being that a child is born in the tenth month, 
being kept from birth till then by ‘‘ mollibus 
Nature vinculis.”” In Petronius, 44, ‘“‘ ita- 
que dii pedes lanatos habent, quia nos 
religiosi non sumus,” the context shows the 
sense to be that the gods are slow to help 
us. Friedlander suggests that the feet 
wrapped in wool are gouty feet, and trans- 
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lates: ‘‘Darum haben die G6tter fiir uns 
das Podagra, weil wir nicht fromm sind.” 

5. Le vin est versé; il faut le boire. 
Thackeray makes use of _ this 

Zsmond,’ bk. i. chap. v.:— 

““*Mr. Holt, gui pensait a tout,’ says Blaise, ‘gets 
off his horse......and says, “The wine is drawn, 
M. le Marquis,...... we must drink it.”’” 

The inventor of a proverb, like the maker 
of a ballad, must in most cases remain 
unknown. EpwWarbD BENSLY. 


saying in 


(11 S. x. 290.) 


A. B will find the lines in The Sunday 
at Home for May, 1910. The full stanza 
there reads :— 

Out of the strain of the doing 
Into the peace of the done ; 
Out of the thirst of pursuing 
Into the rapture of won; 
Out of grey mist into brightness ; 
Out of — dusk into dawn; 
Out of all wrong into rightness, 
We from these fields shall be gone. 
‘“‘ Nay,” say the saints, ‘ not gone, but come 
Into eternity’s Harvest Home.” 
GEO. WALLIS. 
106, Birchanger Road, South Norwood, S.E. 


WALTER BAGEHOT: PRONUNCIATION OF 
NAME (11 S. x. 289).—The widow of this 
distinguished man, who resides in Kensing- 
ton, pronounces the name with the g soft, 
and with the ¢ sounded. M.D. 


In a list of peculiarly pronounced proper 
names in ‘Who’s Who Year-Book, 1912- 
1913,’ Bagehot is set down as “ Badg-ut.”’ 
That may be correct; but just above 
is Baden - Powell = Baydon - Po’ell, which, 
according to my experience, should have its 
w, and rime with ‘* towel.” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 S. 
x. 281).—But is there any evidence that the 
arms of Anjou (Azure, semé-de-lis or—the 
ancient coat of France) date earlier than the 
year 1297, when the County was erected 
into a Duchy by King Philip the Fair (IV.) 
of France? The English kings, Henry II., 
Richard I., John (who lost Anjou), Henry 
III., and Edward I., certainly used as a 
badge the broom (plantagenista—Planta- 
Angevenista, or Anjou plant?) of their 
ancestor Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. The 


slab of champlevé enamel of Limoges, which 
formed part of the tomb of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, formerly in the cathedral, is now 
preserved in the local museum at Le Mans. 
Thereon he holds a large shield, pointed 
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and curved, charged with eight lions ram- 
pant. Their heads are somewhat eagle- 
like in character, and the spots discernible 
upon their backs suggest an intention to 
reproduce leopards, although their attitude 
is that which in early heraldry was con- 
sidered especially leonine. See G. W. Eve's 
‘Decorative Heraldry,’ pp. 96-8. 

Mr. E. E. Dorling in ‘ Leopards of Eng- 
land,’ p. 16, says :— 

**T have seen it stated—on what authority I 
know not—that King Edward [{III.] did at first 
place the leopards of England in the first quarter, 
whereupon the French King, Philip, remonstrated, 
saying in effect that he did not so much mind 
Edward quartering the arms of France, since his 
mother was a French princess, but that he really 
must protest against the English King setting 
the first quarter of his arms with the leopards 
before the quarter with the lilies. ‘It doth grieve 
us much,’ he said, ‘making apparent to the 
beholders that the little isle of England is to be 
preferred before the great realm of France.’ 
However that may be, the men of the middle 
ages saw, after the capture of John of France 
at the battle of Poitiers, nothing to question in 
Edward’s bearing of the lilies of France, for it was 
a principle of the law of arms that if any man 
were made prisoner of war his arms with all else 
that he had became the just prize of his captor.” 

In 1706, on the passing of the Act of 
Union with Scotland, in the Royal coat of 
Queen Anne the arms of England and 
Scotland, united by impalement, were 
placed in the first and fourth quarters; 
France was deposed from the pride of place 
which she had held since 1340, and placed 
in the second quarter, Ireland being retained 
in her original position in the third ; and it 
was not until this shield was devised that 
the quarters of sovereignty were for the 
first time made to correspond with the 
order of the Royal titles. 

A. R. Baytey. 


“Wer” or “I” ry AuTHoRSHIP (11 S. x. 
288).—The following notes may be useful 
as a contribution towards an answer to this 
interesting query. 

Bacon in ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ (1627), as 
in his Essays, uses ‘I’? when speaking of 
his own personal observations, but has 
“we” occasionally in explanatory passages 
addressed directly to the reader, as in the 
introduction to Century VI., where he says :— 

** Our Experiments we take to be, (as we have 
often said,) either Eaperimenta Fructifera, or 
Tucifera....Yet because we must apply our 
Selves somewhat to Others, we will set down 
some Curiosities touching Plants.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, who speaks in the 
first person singular in ‘ Religio Medici,’ uses 
“we” in * Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ (1646) 
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and ‘ Hydriotaphia’ (1658). He does this 
even in the Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to 
the later work, and addressed to Thomas 
le Gros. 

William Salmon has “we” and “our” 
in his ‘Synopsis Medicine ’ (3rd ed., 1695) ; 
also in ‘ Praxis Medica’ (2nd ed., 1707). 
Quincy follows suit in his ‘ Dispensatory ’ 
{1718). Culpeper varies from ‘‘ I” to “ we” 
in his medical books, but ‘‘ I’ predominates. 

Hume uses “we” in his ‘ History of 


England,’ as does also Smollett in his. It 
would seem that “we” crept in where 
writers were speaking, or affecting to 
speak, with authority. The habit of 
writing in magazines, &c., would foster its 
use. C. C. 


Is this habit of authors not merely the 
use of a “ pluralis modestatis ”’—a different 
thing from the ‘pluralis majestatis or 
majestaticus ” applied, for instance, by a 
king or any superior personage speaking of 
himself in the plural ? H. JKRess. 


FATHER JOHN OF CRONSTADT (11 S. x. 
289).—Some striking matters concerning 
him may be found in Mr. Rothay Reynolds’s 
“My Russian Year,’ which I referred to 
incorrectly as ‘My Year in Russia,’ ante, 
p. 288. The title of this book is, however, 
misleading, as Mr. Reynolds and others have 
more than a twelvemonth’s acquaintance 
with the countries on which they write. 

St. SwiITHIn. 


LATIN JINGLES (11 S. x. 250, 298).— 


Hoc retine verbum: Frangit Deus omne super- | 


bum. 
Suringar in his edition of Bebel’s ‘ Pro- 
‘vverbia Germanica,’ Leyden, 1879, gives two 
other forms of this line :— 
Est <a verbum: Frangit Deus omne super- 
bum. 
* Loci Communes Proverbiales,’ 1572, and 
Gartner, ‘ Proverbialia Dicteria,’ 1572. 
an‘ 
Desine magna loqui: perdit Deus omne superbum. 
Seybold, ‘ Viridarium Parcemiarum,’ 1677. 
2. Quisquis putat 
Dianam. 
In the notes on Burton's ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’ at 9 8S. xii. 162, it was pointed 
out that this line may be found in the form 
“Si quis amat,” &., on p. 66, vol. i., 
of Miillenhoff and Scherer’s ‘ Denkmaler 
deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem viii.—xii. 
Jahrhundert.’ 
3. Deficit ambobus qui vult servire duobus. 
‘W. Binder, ‘Novus Thesaurus Adagiorum 
‘Latinorum,’ 1861, gives this line from 


amat ranam ranam esse 





Michael Neander’s ‘ Ethice Vetus et Sapiens 
Veterum Latinorum Sapientum,’ 1590. 

As S. G. remarks, it is a very difficult task 
to discover the authors or first appearance 
of such lines. Epwarp BENSLY. 


HyYLiara my like to hear of Mr. Caldwell 
Harpur’s magnificent word-for-word render- 
ing of the penultimate line of Tennyson’s 
‘The Voyage,’ 

_ _ We know the merry world is round, 
into 
Jucundum mundum nos novimus esse rotundum. 


There are some quaint Latin verses of 
the kind Hytxiara is looking for in John 
Aubrey’s ‘ Miscellanies,’ 4th ed. (1857), at 
pp. 6, 7. Joun B. WAIrNEWRIGHT. 


‘THe Diary or LApy WILLOUGHBY’ 
(11 S. x. 241, 297).—I may supplement what 
Mr. Peet and Cot. PripEAUX have written 
with regard to this interesting work by 
stating that a copy in my possession, bound 
in dark-brown morocco and gilt - edged, 
bears the date of 1846, and is stated on the 
title-page to be ‘‘ the Fourth Edition.”’ 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Life of Charles, Third Earl Stanhope. Com- 
menced by Ghita Stanhope; revised and com- 
pleted by G. P. Gooch. (Longmans & Co., 
10s. net.) 

Tats Life of the third Earl Stanhope should 
take a place among the important biographies. 
While the romantic life of Lady Hester Stanhope 
has fascinated many biographers, it was not until 
nearly a century after his death that the career of 
her distinguished father found a chronicler. For 
the initiation of this biography we are indebted 
to his great-great-granddaughter Ghita Stanhope. 
She brought the narrative down to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, and upon her death in 
1912 her parents were so fortunate as to secure 
the services of Mr. G. P. Gooch to revise and 
complete the work, a task which he has ably 
performed. “Mr. Gooch tells us that his direct 
share is the portion which describes the second 
half of Stanhope’s life and the unhappy relations 
with his family. 

Stanhope, hitherto vaguely known as a man 
of eccentric habits and impossible opinions— 
“the Quixote of the nation,” as he is described 
in ‘ The Rolliad ’—is here revealed as an outstand- 
ing personality of his time, an inventive genius 
of the first order, and a fearless reformer who 
played a leading part in public life for forty years. 
He was born in London on the 3rd of August, 
1753. His father, Philip Stanhope, was a con- 
spicuous figure in the scientific world. Charles 
was the second son, and on the death of his 
brother Philip of consumption, on July 6th, 1763, 
became Viscount Mahon. His parents, anxious 
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as to his health, removed him from Eton, and the 
family decided on settling in Geneva, where they 
placed Charles under the care of Dr. Tronchin. 
The Genevese system of education was cheap and 
excellent, and the devotion to culture was deep 
and genuine. 

On Lord Mahon’s. coming of age in 1774, he 
was presented at Court ‘‘ in coal-black hair and a 
white feather.” ' His father would not suffer 
him to wear powder because wheat was dear, 
and the wits said he had been ‘tarred and 
feathered.’ He presented a remarkable contrast 
to the youth of the day, who played high and 
drank deep. With his teetotal views he was 
regarded by them with contempt, and his hygienic 
ways seemed to argue that he was crazy, it being 
considered worthy of remark that “he slept with 
no nightcap, and the window open.” 'The same 
year he stood for Westminster, but received only 
2,342 votes, being at the bottom of the poll. 

In the following year Lord Mahon was married 
to his second cousin, Lady Hester Pitt. His 
domestic life, however, was not to be happy. The 
death of his first wife was a tragedy, and neither 
his second wife nor his children inspired him with 
deep affection. Plunging into political activity 
and scientific research, he came to depend less and 
less on human sympathy, and the softer lines of his 
character faded away. 

He was “‘ first the comrade, and then the enemy, 
of Pitt; the protégé of Wilkes; the formidable 
antagonist of Fox during the Coalition, and o 
Burke during the French Revolution ; the valued 
supporter of Wilberforce ; the friend of Franklin 
and Condorcet, Grattan and Price; the ally of 
Shelburne and "Lauderdale in their opposition to 
the Great War, and of Lord Holland in his 
championship of religious liberty; the butt of 
Gillray, and the bogy of Horace Walpole; the 
hero of the youthful Coleridge and Landor; the 
oracle of the little band of Parliamentary Re- 
formers, who never lost courage or hope 3 the 
patron of Lancaster’ s school; the friend of Fualton 
and Rennie.”? It may well be said that ‘few of 
his contemporaries touched the life of their age at 
so many points.” 

At the age of twenty he had become a ‘“‘ noble 

author,” publishing a pamphlet, * Considerations 
on means of preventing Fraudulent Practices on 
the Gold Coin,’ in which he proposed the method 
(since adopted with great advantage for copper 
pieces) of raising the ‘edge to protect the impres- 
sion. 
In 1775 he discovered a method of securing 
buildings against fire, and in 1777 he completed 
two calculating ‘ arithmetical machines,” as they 
were called. The first, ‘‘ by means of dial plates 
and small indices moveable with a steel pin, 
performed with undeviating accuracy”? com- 
plicated sums of addition and subtraction. The 
second solved problems in multiplication and 
division, ‘without possibility of mistake,” by 
the simple revolution of a small winch. 

In 1790 he took out a patent for “ constructing 
ships and vessels, and moving them without help 
of sails, and against wind, waves, current, or 
tide’’; and in the same year he invented that 
ingenious little contrivance which is used to this 
day in every form of machinery, ‘‘the split pin.” 
On March Ist, 1793, he had the satisfaction of 
launching his ship the Kent, a vessel of over 


“cc 


200 tons (without the engines), measuring 111 ft., 





drawing something over 7 ‘ft. of water. 
On May 6th the Navy Board sent to the Ad- 
miralty their opinion on the Kent. They con- 
sider “that she may be converted into a gun- 
boat, and employed as such in His Majesty’s 
Navy, and deem it advisable, upon Lord Stan- 
hope’s delivering up the vessel, that he should 
take away whatever part of the steam-engine or 
its apparatus which may have been put on board,”’ 
adding: ‘* We are the more inclined to give this 
advice to their Lordships from a thorough con- 
viction that an invention of this kind could never 
be applied to any advantageous purposes in His 
Majesty's Navy.’ Naturally the wits made fun 
of the invention, and the following is quoted 
from ‘ N. & Q.,’ 28. iv. 265 :-- 

Behold from Brobdignag that wondrous fleet, 
With Stanhope Keels of thrice three hundred feet ! 
Be Ships or Politics, great Earl, thy theme, 

Oh! first prepare the nav igable stream. 

Baffled in his attempts at steam navigation, 
Stanhope devoted his attention more exclusively 
to the question of construction. In 1807 the 
average life of the ships of the Navy was only 
about eleven years. He obtained the King’s per- 
mission to exhibit a model on the round pond 
contiguous to Kensington Palace; but the Com- 
missioners reported unfavourably, and five years 
were allowed to pass before Stanhope, still per- 
sistent, got Melville to nominate another Com- 
mittee, and a model of a single-deck 60-gun 
frigate was submitted to them. The ship was to 
be 210 ft. in length, 48 ft. in breadth, draw (with 
stores, guns, &c.) 13} ft. of water, and be rigged 
with four masts instead of three. Three Com- 
missioners favoured the new construction, and 
three opposed it; but the excellent qualities of 
Stanhope’s method of shipbuilding received con- 
firmationin the yearof his deathin the expedition 
of Capt. Tuckey to explore the river Congo in a 
small vessel built for the purpose. 

Stanhope was also much occupied with the 
problems of inland navigation, and in 1793 pro- 
jected a canal designed to connect the Bristol and 

Nnglish Channels. His old comrade Fulton, on 
leaving England in 1797, completely identified 
himself with the interests of France; and Stan- 
hope on the 13th of May, 1802, communicated to 
the House of Lords the fact that Fulton had 
constructed a diving-boat in France which was 
intended to be navigated under water and 
would make it easy to blow up a first-rate 
man-of-war with only 15 1b. of powder. In the 
same year Fulton conceived the idea of a sub- 
marine which, he — the Directory, would 
annihilate the British Navy. In 1807 Stanhope 
took out a patent to “ counteract or diminish the 
danger of that most mischievous invention for 
destroying ships by submarine explosions ”’ ; 
but Fulton was not impressed by his friend’s 
invention. ‘‘The torpedoes are now so far 
os cpgegr he wrote to his friend and rival in 
1811, “that any plan I have yet seen cannot 
defend a ship against a vigorous attack from 
them.” 

Stanhope’s services to the art of printing are 
still gratefully remembered. In 1805, after 
several years’ labour, he offered the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press his, inventions—*‘ the secret process 
of stereotyping,” the iron hand- -press called the 
Stanhope Press, and his system of logotypes and 
logotype cases. He also volunteered to instruct 
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the University printers in the new art. Among 
his useful minor inventions was the small, but 
powerful lens which still bears his name. 
Stanhope had never cared for luxurious living, 
and towards the close of his life, while continuing 
to spend large sums on his experiments, he allowed 
an astonishingly small amount for personal 
expenses; in fact, he almost starved himself. 
He died on the 17th of December, 1816, “‘ without 
having been conscious at any one moment, even 
at the last, that he was dying.” He left direc- 
tions that his funeral should be that of a poor 
man, without hearse or mourning coaches; and 
aS remains were borne to the tomb of his an- 
cestors “in all the simplicity of ancient times, 
and interred like one of the philosophers of old.” 
The illustrations include two portraits of 
Stanhope, and four of Gillray’s caricatures. 


The Records of the Cockburn Family. By Sir 
Robert Cockburn, Bart., and Harry A. Cockburn. 
(T. N. Foulis, 31. 3s. net.) 

About a quarter of a century ago the late Thomas 
Cockburn Hood brought out a history of the Cock- 
burn family. This was soon found to be untrust- 
worthy as to many facts and dates, and Sir Edward 
Cockburn (ob. 1903) set himself to gather materials 
for an authentic account which should put vexed 
questions straight. His work has been carried 
out to completion and graye in the present 
volume, upon which both the two authors and the 
members of the Cockburn family may well look 
with satisfaction. 

The origin of the house would seem to be found 
in the parish of Duns in Berwickshire, at a place 
called Cockburn. The Alexander Cockburn from 
whom all the principal branches of the line descend 
was not, however, of that Ilk, but of Langton, an 
estate four miles south-west of Cockburn, which he 
acquired by his marriage with Mariota Vipont 
about 1330. Above him looms indistinctly a Sir 
Nigel de Cockburn, whose property of Henderland 
was taken from him by Edward I. and restored by 
Edward IL. ; below him come not only the long line 
of Cockburns of Langton, but also, as branches 
from the main stem, the Cockburns of that Ik, of 
Choicelee, of Cockpen, of Caldra, of Ormiston, and 
of one or two other lines. The family has attained 
to three baronetcies, and, what is perhaps_ of 
greater interest, is one of the four Lowland families 
(Douglas, Dundas, and Hay are the others) who 
can boast a tartan. : 

Taken as a whole, this is the record of a vigorous 
stock well able to hold, and even to extend, its own 
as it passes and spreads from one generation to the 
next. We do not like the total picture any the 
less for the fact that here and there a Cockburn is 
found exercising the business of a merchant, though 
our authors seem a little inclined to be apologetic 
about it. The more diversified the circumstances 
with which we see a stock grappling, the better idea 
can we form of its capacities, and the greater also 
is its interest. 

The most widely known of the Cockburns of 
Langton is no doubt the tenth and last baronet, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, who died unmarried 
in 1880. We have here a reproduction of Sir 
Frank Lockwocd’s caricature of him, and one or 
two amusing stories in the text. That he was a 
personage who was no less formidable and tenacious 
than brilliant is illustrated here by that story of 
how he fined a High Sheriff 500/. for opening the 





windows of a court when he had directed that they 
should be closed, of which a somewhat different 
version appeared in our own columns at 118. iv. 
169, 217, 257, 315. 

One of the grandsons of the first baronet, a certain 
Dr. William Cockburn, is to be remembered first 
for having been the ‘‘ honest physician” of Swift ; 
secondly, as the author of sundry medical treatises - 
and lastly for the circumstance that he lies buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Of this worthy man’s. 
ancestry the most illustrions were perhaps the 
laird and his heir who fell at Flodden Field. 
Distinguished among the nineteenth-century Cock- 
burns of Langton were General Sir Waseda 
Cockburn, Governor of Honduras, and General Sir 
James Cockburn, Under-Secretary of State in 1806. 
It may be worth while to mention that the Lady 
Cockburn of whom Reynolds painted the portrait 
now in the National Gallery was Augusta Anne 
Ayscough, second wife of Sir James, the sixth 
baronet. 

The Cockburns of that [lk descend from William, 
younger son of the Cockburn of Langton who fell 
at Flodden. He bought Cockburn from the Earl 
of Crawford in 1527, and his descendants retained 
it till in 1696 Sir James Cockburn, the first baronet 
of that line, having rashly engaged his fortune in 
helping his kinsman of Langton, was compelled to- 
sellit. Notwithstanding their being thus separated 
from_ the estate, his family are still known as of 
Cockburn. 

Thomas Cockburn Hood, in his history of the 
family, had come to the conclusion that no- 
baronetcy had ever been actually granted to this 
part of the house, and it is a curious circumstance 
that the patent under the Great Seal which had so 
long lain hidden was ultimately discovered, and 
brought to him on his death-bed. The baronetcy 
was conferred on the unfortunate James Cockburn 
whom we have just mentioned, in consideration of 
the fidelity and steady affection to the Stuart cause- 
which brought him into England to take a share in 
the Battle of Worcester. His son took part in the 
Battle of the Boyne, fighting for King James; 
aud the third baronet was present at Quebec. The 
fourth, fifth, and sixth baronets were likewise 
soldiers, 

The second son of the original Alexander of 
Langton had something of his father’s fortune in 
that he acquired an estate by marriage, espousing 
Joneta Lindsay, the heiress of Ormiston, to whom 
upon her marriage Ormiston was handed over as 
dower. John Cockburn, a descendant of these, 
was one of the prominent Scotsmen of his day, a 
friend of John Knox—whom he had as tutor to- 
his son—and q protector of George Wishart. It 
was from Ormiston Hall that Bothwell, by crafty 
speeches and on giving his word as a pledge of 
safety, lured George Wishart to his death, having 
persuaded Cockburn to surrender him into his 
charge. Cockburn’s conduct in the complicated’ 
affairs between England and Scotland—acting as 
he did in the interests of England—has rather 
laid him open to accusations of treachery. While- 
admitting that he acted as a member of a party 
bent on establishing Protestantism securely im 
Scotland, it may be conceded that the tasks laid 
upon him were not such as most honourable men 
would find it pleasant to discharge. 

he most distinguished of his descendants was. 
Adam Cockburn, appointed Lord Justice-Clerk in 
1692, and Treasurer of Depute (Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer) in 1699. For a time, upon Anne’s 
accession, he found himself under a cloud; but, 
partly, it appears, by his own pertinacity and 
aplomb, he contrived to bring about his reinstate- 
ment as Lord Justice-Clerk, and the attainment 
of the place of a Lord of Session. But posterity 
will perhaps remember him most willingly as the 
father-in-law of Alison Rutherford—writer of the 
song ‘ The Flowers of the Forest.’ 

The last laird of Ormiston deserved as well of 
his country as any Cockburn of them all, being 
known as the “ Father of Scottish Agriculture ” 
for the experiments and improvements which he 
carried out upon his estate. It is sad to think 
that in the end he was compelled to part with it. 

Yet another famous Scottish song which has 
been associated with the Cockburns is ‘The Laird 
of Cockpen. It seems, however, pretty clear 
that Lady Nairne is referring in it to a laird 
of a ig before the year 1733, when Archibald 
Cockburn, belonging to a branch which was an 
offshoot from Caldra, acquired it. It was a son 
of his who married Mary Duff, whom Byron loved. 

Equally erroneous is the story given by Scott in 
his * -e wagers Bond the Border’ of the hanging of 
a Cockburn (of Henderland) to explain the beautiful 


“Border Widow's Lament’—one of Sir Walter’s 
eppereatiy, to quote our 
Child. 


‘random inventions” 
authors’ mot from Prof. 

We have left ourselves no space to mention the 
‘many interesting ramifications of these Cockburns 
of Cockpen, nor the Cockburns of Ryslaw, on whom 
also a baronetcy was conferred—still less to say 
anything of the numerous scions which have taken 
root in Jamaica, France, or America. 

The illustrations—chiefiy portraits—are interest- 
ing and well reproduced; the book is beautifully 
printed and got up; and the exhaustive pedigrees 
must command the admiration of any one who 
understands how costly alike in time, patience, and 
even money is the business of discovering and 
marshalling into their places so great an array of 
names. 





BooksELuers’ CaTALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. BERTRAM DoBELL’s Catalogue No. 235 offers 
plenty of good reading, and may be recommended 
to the attention of collectors of moderate means, 
since most of the items are comparatively inexpen- 
sive. There is a black-letter copy of ‘The Beehive 
of the Romishe Churche,’ translated from the 
Dutch by George Gilpin, printed (1580) by Thomas 
Dawson for John Stell, and dedicated to Sir Philip 
Sidney, 1/. 10s.; and another good item among the 
earlier books is a first edition of Bulwer’s ‘ Philo- 
cophus; or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s Friend ’— 
jn the original calf, and having a frontispiece by 
Marshall and _ a leaf of explanation in verse— 
1648, 3/. 3s. First editions of four of Holcroft’s 
plays, bound in an octavo volume with two 
others, may be of interest to readers who 
have been following the progress of the Holcroft 
Bibliography now running through our columns. 
A black-letter copy of ‘Piers Plowman’ (Rogers, 
1561), offered for 2/. 10s., and a MS. on vellum of 
56 1l.—gothic letters, with painted initials in blue 
and red, of the fourteenth century—being Hugo of 
St. Victor’s ‘De duodecim abusionibus Claustri’ 
and his ‘De septem ultimis verbis Christi,’ offered 
for 3/. 3s., may also be mentioned. A Pope 
4 Miscellanea’ in two 12mo volumes—printed in 





1727—in the original calf, is to be had for 5d. 5s., 
and another good eighteenth-century item is a 
first edition of ‘Gulliver,’ 77. 10s. "There is an 
interesting collection of works on the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon, and a list of between 40 and 
50 books and pamphlets on military subjects. 


Messrs. WILLIAM GEorGE's Sons of Bristol send 
us a Catalogue (No. 346) of over 700 items, which 
include several books of outstanding interest. 
They have a number of good works on architec- 
ture, and among the older ones we noticed, offered 
for the modest sum of 12s., the three volumes of 
the best edition of Bloxam’s ‘ Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ with the companion 
volume on ‘ Vestments,’ a work which is doubtless 
old-fashioned, yet is still probably dear, by reason of 
early associations, to most elderly lovers of archi- 
tecture. An important item—not dear at 7/. 7s.— 
is 29 vols., from 1779 to 1911, of Messrs. Bent 
and Sampson Low’s‘ London’ and ‘ English’ Cata- 
logues. The earliest volume records books from 
the year 1700, and the series thus offers a tolerably 
complete list of the publications of about two hun- 
dred years. We noticed also a good copy of 
Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ from the 1611 edition, in three 
volumes, 1776, 41. 4s.; a complete set of the ‘Cam- 
bridge Modern History,’ 14 vols. 1906-12. 11/.; 
and a cabinet edition of Grote’s ‘Greece,’ 12 vols, 
ll. 4s.; while among French books worth noting is 
Lasserre’s ‘ Notre Dame de Lourdes,’ 3 vols., 1893, 
ll. 4s.; and among military works a ‘ Bibliothéque 
Historique et Militaire,’ in 4 vols,, 1838-46, 16s.; a 
copy of Kuropatkin’s ‘The Russian Army,’ 1909, 
8s. 6d.; and 7Z'he Times ‘History of the Last Boer 
War,’ 7 vols., 1900-9, 2/7. 15s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Str SamurL Moreanp’s ‘Poor Mans Dyat.’— 
Mr. R. B. Prosser (75, Dartmouth Park Road, 
N.W.) writes :— 

“In the year 1886 I discovered in the Arch- 
bishop’s library at Lambeth a copy of the above, 
which, with Dr. Benson’s permission, I reprinted 
for private circulation. It is a dumpy quarto of 
seven pages only, and I cannot say that it possesses 
much scientific interest. It is, however, the work 
of a very remarkable man, who was Master of 
Mechanics to Charles II., and the Lambeth copy 
is unique. You were kind enough to notice my 
reprint at the time it was issued (7 S.i. 480). I 
have still a few copies left; and, as I do not wish 
them to remain idle upon my shelves, I shall be glad 
to send one, post free, to any friendly reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who desires to make a small addition to 
his library.” 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


Mr. S. A. GronpyY-NEWMAN writes re ‘Arms of 
the Deans of Lichfield: Capell or Abbott’: — 
“For ‘ impaled’ in the concluding sentence of my 
communication, ante, p. 273, read quartered. — 
I have to thank Mr. E. L. Warner for having 
written me very fully hereon.—46. Nicholas Penny. 
My thanks to the Rev. Frank Penny for his 
answer.” 


R. T.—Forwarded. 











